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COMMENT. 


The Future Status of Traffic Associations; Japan and the 
Gold Standard. 


HE decision of the United States Supreme Court in 

the case of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association has 
by this time become almost a matter of ancient history; but 
there are certain facts bearing on the situation, which have 
not been adequately discussed, that tend to make the prob- 
able results of this decision less serious than most people have 
expected. 

The gist of this decision was that a traffic association, tak- 
ing away from its several members the right of making rates 
independently, is a combination in restraint of trade under the 
meaning of the Sherman Act; and that the Court will not 
undertake to enquire whether such restraint be wisely or 
unwisely exerted: the combination is illegal in any event. 
The apparent result of this decision is to prohibit the vari- 
ous agencies which exist for the making of joint rates and to 
throw the whole transportation business of the country into 
chaos. But there are strong reasons to believe that this 
result will not follow. 

On this point the history of the pooling clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is very instructive. This was per- 
fectly explicit in prohibiting the railroads from dividing their 
traffic or their earnings from that traffic. Those who were 
familiar with railroad economy knew that rates could not be 
maintained by competing roads without some such pro- 
cedure; and they thus foresaw a period of unlimited rate- 


cutting. But what was the result? Simply that the pooling 
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clause ultimately proved a dead letter. It was either evaded 
or ignored by our traffic associations. Had there been 
good reasons in public policy for the prohibition of railroad 
pools, such evasion or neglect would not have been tolerated ; 
but as there was every reason against this prohibition, the 
law on the subject counted for nothing. We may anticipate 
a similar result, if the Supreme Court adopts a construction 
of the anti-trust law which interferes with good business 
methods. If it has to choose between the two, the public 
cares more for good business methods than it does for the 
authority of the Supreme Court. 

It may be objected that the failure of the pooling clause 
was simply the failure of a statute, which is notoriously 
more frequent than the failure of a judicial decision by a 
court of final authority ; and that the two cases are there- 
fore not parallel. But it may be urged on the other hand 
that the necessity of pooling is far less obvious than the 
necessity of traffic agreements for quoting joint rates; and 
that a judicial decision which attacks the latter power is 
as weak, relatively, asa statute which attacks the former. 
The power of either legislature or courts to prevent agree- 
ments which operate in the public interest is far less than 
is commonly supposed. The law may be so framed that the 
courts will refuse to support any given agreement, and may 
thus make its continuance depend on the good faith of the 
contracting parties. So far as the maintenance of any 
agreement or contract is really dependent on the authority 
of the courts, the withdrawal of the right to appeal to that 
authority will destroy the force of the agreement. But where 
the maintenance of the agreement rests on the character and 
intentions of the parties themselves, the withdrawal of the 
right does not destroy it; and in these circumstances the 
threat of statutory penalties usually has little effect. 

The agreements upon which our present traffic associations 
are founded belong distinctly to the latter class. They have 
little to fear from the withdrawal of legal protection, because 
they rely on something quite different for their existence and 
maintenance. Thisis the reason why the adverse judicial 
decision has had no effect upon rates. The legal power of the 
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association to maintain rates was about as good after the 
decisionas before it, because it had amounted to nothing at 
either time. Where the courts had given no support they 
could take none away. The only real difference was that, 
before the decision, a traffic association was one kind of a mis- 
demeanor under one statute, and now it is two kinds of a 
misdemeanor under two statutes. If it continued to live 
unmolested in the former state, we doubt whether the latter 
will prove much worse. 


Japan has surprised the world almost as much by her 
sudden adoption of the gold standard as she did by her over- 
whelming defeat of China in the late war. In fact, however, 
the adoption of the gold standard is not new, but is merely 
a return to a policy adopted over a quarter of a century ago. 
At the time of the expedition of Commodore Perry her 
whole currency was in a most disordered and chaotic condi- 
tion. A new mint was, however, established in 1868, and 
opened in 1871, and in the same year the gold standard was 
adopted. But in 1878 the use of the trade yen of 416 grains 
of silver was extended to all payments, and this had the 
effect, under the well-known operation of Gresham’s law, of 
driving all of the gold out of circulation and making Japan 
virtually a silver country. The redemption of the notes of 
the Imperial Bank of Japan in silver tended still further to 
confirm the impression that Japan was a silver country, but 
she had become so, as has been shown, not from design, but 
from force of circumstances, and it was not unnatural, there- 
fore, that she should take advantage of her success in the 
war with China and of the large war indemnity paid in gold 
to carry out effectively what had been attempted in 1871. 

The way had been prepared by the appointment of a cur- 
rency commission in 1893, but the report of this commission 
was not decidedly in favor of the gold standard. The 
special effects on Japan of the fall in the price of silver were 
stated by the commission to consist in an increase of exports, 
a rise of prices, and consequent suffering of wage earners; 
profits for debtors and taxpayers; prosperity for commerce, 
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industry, and agriculture; increase of the revenue and 
expenditures of the government; an increased demand for 
labor; a speculative spirit and luxury; a rise in the price of 
goods imported from gold-using countries ; and a hindrance 
to the trade with gold-using countries. These consequences, 
it will be seen, were of a somewhat varied character, and the 
commission voted to to § that they were on the whole bene- 
ficial to Japan. Nevertheless, the commission also voted 8 to 
7 that some change should be made in the standard, and six 
declared themselves for gold, while two voted for the double 
standard. Thusa minority of the whole commission favored 
the gold standard, though a still smaller minority favored 
bimetallism. 

The report of the commission does not, therefore, seem to 
an outsider to have been sufficiently pronounced to fully 
explain the boldness of the step which has been taken and 
the remarkable speed with which it was passed by the Jap- 
anese Diet. This is one of the surprising features of the 
reform. The coinage bill was referred to a special com- 
mittee of the lower House on the evening of March 3d. By 
the oth it had been returned to the House. On the rth it 
was passed in three readings with comparatively little oppo- 
sition and sent up to the House of Peers, who passed it on 
the 23d. Some of the members spoke in opposition to the 
plan, but the accounts of the proceedings indicate that the 
opposition was not serious, and that no material changes 
were made in the bill as presented by Count Matsukata. 
These provisions themselves are of an extremely simple 
nature. Under the existing system gold is rated to silver as 
16.17 to 1. Under the new system the gold coins which are 
to become the standard of value are to be just half the weight 
of the old coins, which will make the ratio 32.34 to1. The 
silver yen are to be gradually withdrawn, and the law is to 
go into effect on the 1st of October of this year. 

There is obviously some doubt among observers on the 
spot as to the leading motives for this radical measure. The 
Yokohama correspondent of the London Economist says 
that the principal object is to encourage the investment of 
foreign capital in Japan. This view is, however, not borne 
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out by the utterances of Count Matsukata. In a very able 
speech delivered in the House March 2d [a part of which 
is reprinted on p. 84 of this number], he enumerates four 
advantages that he expects to accrue from the revision of 
the coinage. The last one in order is the attraction of for- 
eign capital. The chief advantage, he states, is to avoid 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities; secondly, he 
expects to increase the exports, and thirdly, to avoid fluc- 
tuations in exchange with gold-using countries. Similarly 
in an interesting article contributed by him to the Kokumin- 
no-tomo [The Far East}, he lays especial stress upon the rise 
in the price of commodities which has taken place since the 
war, and which he says has put Japan into a position of dis- 
advantage in its trade with foreign countries. He says, “In 
comparison with the year 1888 prices have risen 30 per cent., 
yes, they have risen even 26 per cent. since the war.” This 
he thinks is due not so much to an increase in the currency 
as to the depreciation of silver. 

Many of the foreign residents of Japan think that the 
country is making a great mistake. This view is voiced by 
the Japan Mail, and is elaborated in a long and scholarly 
address given by Prof. Garrett Droppers, February 2oth, 
1897. Prof. Droppers, who is an outspoken bimetallist, 
thinks that the Japanese statesmen who favor the gold 
standard are under the influence of a delusion. ‘ This delu- 
sion may be defined as a species of mania for the yellow 
metal almost as inexplicable and as potent as the craze for 
tulip bulbs in Holland in the 17th century.’’ This address 
was delivered prior to the speech of Count Matsukata, 
and Prof. Droppers may, therefore, be pardoned for not 
doing full justice to the arguments in favor of the change. 
To one who reads the speeches and debates on the subject, 
however, it would appear that Count Matsukata takes a more 
profound view of the subject than the delusion theory would 
imply. He certainly sees deeper than the bimetallists, and is 
not taken in by the popular argument that the silver stan- 
dard is in itself of great advantage to the export trade of a 
country. This, like many other statements of the bimetal- 
lists, has been repeated, until it has come to be assumed by 
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many of them to be an axiom as little open to question as 
any axiom in Euclid. A sounder view is that whatever 
advantage exists is gained only during a period of transition. 
As long as the prices in the silver-using country have not 
risen in proportion to the fall in the gold value of silver, 
there is a great profit in importing goods of the silver coun- 
try to a gold country and paying for them in the metal 
which has become cheap relatively to gold. As long as 
wages have not risen as rapidly as prices, there is likewise 
an advantage to the manufacturer. This advantage disap- 
pears as soon as prices and wages have adjusted themselves, 
and it would seem that, partly in consequence of the war 
with China, Japan has now reached the point of adjustment 
and has nothing further to gain from the low price of silver. 

The war has doubtless hastened the adoption of the gold 
standard in other ways. The political position which it has 
given her has made Japan feel the necessity of having the 
currency which other first-class nations have, and the war 
indemnity has made it possible to carry this change into 
effect. It is, however, hardly likely that so radical a step 
would be taken, if there were not more substantial reasons 
such as those mentioned above. 

While Japan was adopting the bold and clean-cut policy 
described above, the President of the United States appointed 
three gentlemen to visit Europe in search of the zgnzs fatuus 
of international bimetallism, which suggests the thought 
that, if the Japanese have learned their principles of finance 
from the progressive nations of the Western world, those 
nations might very properly return the compliment and send 
some of their statesmen to school to their former pupils. 





LIMITS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


HE repudiation of the Chicago platform was undoubt- 

edly due in part to its attack upon the Supreme Court. 
The most important function of that Court being to construe 
and enforce the Constitution, this was felt to be, in effect, an 
attack upon the Constitution itself. Many who, failing to 
appreciate the dishonor and disaster involved in the free 
coinage of silver as proposed, were ready to fall in line with 
Bryan and his followers, drew back when they realized that 
the programme included an assault upon the “bulwark of 
the Constitution ” or an attempt to still its “ living voice.” 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, says: 
“There can be no doubt that the people are strongly con- 
vinced of the excellence of their organic law; that they will 
not yield their convictions to the demands of any theorizers ; 
and that they will suffer no amendments except those which 
shall more completely carry out the ideas upon which the 
whole is based, which shall supply some omission or correct 
some inadvertency. I repeat, the Constitution as a whole 
must stand.” Evidence in support of this opinion is fur- 
nished by the campaign of 1896. At the same time, there are 
signs enough of willingness in many quarters to do away 
with the restraints of the Constitution ; and it is clear that 
appreciation of its benefits needs to be stimulated. The dis- 
cussions of the late campaign did much to this end. But the 
education thus begun must go farther to be adequate to the 
needs of the times. The functions of the courts as guard- 
ians of the Constitution have been much considered. And 
this is well. But to stop here is to invite the thought, 
believed to be already too common, that the courts are all- 
sufficient for its enforcement, without active interest on the 
part of the people and their legislative representatives. 

The people cannot too often be made to feel the truth 
expressed by Daniel Webster when he said : “‘ No conviction 
is stronger than that the maintenance of the judicial power 
is essential and indispensable to the very being of this gov- 
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ernment. The Constitution without it, would be no consti- 
tution—the Government, no government”; to which Mr. 
E. J. Phelps testified in these words: ‘“ American experi- 
ence has made it an axiom in political science, that no writ- 
ten constitution of government can hope to stand, without a 
paramount and independent tribunal to determine its con- 
struction and enforce its precepts, in the last resort. This is 
the great and foremost duty cast by the Constitution, for the 
sake of the Constitution, upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States ;"’ and to which Mr. Dicey referred when he 
said: ‘“* The glory of the founders of the United States is to 
have devised and adopted arrangements under which the 
Constitution became in reality as well as name the supreme 
law of the land.” 

But it is equally important that it be understood and 
appreciated that there are limits to the operation of Con- 
stitutional law; that the courts alone cannot fully enforce 
the Constitution ; that its successful working largely depends 
upon the faithful performance of duties imposed upon the 
people and their representatives other than the judges— 
duties which are beyond the reach of the law, and have no 
other sanction than conscience and public opinion. 

And, moreover, it is important that the limitations of the 
Constitution itself be appreciated; that it be generally real- 
ized that civil liberty is not secure simply because the Con- 
stitution is respected and obeyed. Congress and the State 
legislatures may legislate in violation of the principles of civil 
liberty, even while paying strict regard to the restraints both 
ot the Constitution of the United States and of the several 
State Constitutions. 

lt isan interesting academic question whether the Eng- 
lish system of constitutional government or the American is 
the better. [tis not a practical question with us, because 
the system we have is here to stay. No fundamental change 
is possible, save through revolution. But it is well to study 
the two together. The contrasts make clear the character- 
istics of each. And the same elements of civil life, the same 
forces are required for the successful working of the one as 
of the other. 
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England, though it has a constitution—an unwritten one— 
has comparatively little constitutional law. A law has been 
defined as “ any rule which will be enforced by the courts.” 
The courts of England have enforced its constitution by 
denying the authority of officials and the validity of their 
acts because in violation of its principles. But no court can 
declare an act of Parliament void. Parliament, according to 
Blackstone, “can do anything that is not naturally impossi- 
ble.” The whole power of sovereignty is vested in it. What 
it enacts cannot but be law. As to legislation, therefore, the 
force of the English Constitution is purely moral, acting 
upon the members of Parliament through tradition and pre- 
cedent. “It is in an unwritten code, in maxims handed 
down traditionally, which have stood the test of experience, 
that we must seek the strength, the equipoise and the stabil- 
ity of the English government.” (Hare on the Constitution,) 
It is a code and not a law that keeps Parliament within 
bounds. <A violation of this code cannot be dealt with 
by the courts. Public opinion is its only sanction. 

The Constitution of the United States, on the other hand 
—like the constitutions of the several States—is a law. 
Because it is a law, the courts must recognize and apply it. 
By its own terms, it is made the supreme law of the land. 
And so, whatever of legislation conflicts with it, whether of 
the States or of Congress, is void ; and the courts in proper 
case must so declare. The Congress of the United States is 
not vested, like the Parliament of England, with the full 
power of sovereignty. Its power is legally limited by the 
Constitution under which it exists. It represents and 
speaks for the sovereign people only within the limits and 
under the restrictions there stated. If it attempts to legis- 
late outside of such limits or contrary to such restrictions, 
its acts are so far void; they are not—although they appear 
to be—the acts of the sovereign. It needs no judgment of 
any court to annul them. They are, as matter of law, void 
from the beginning by force of the Constitution itself, or 
rather because the Constitution has never breathed into them 
the breath of life. 

But, in the language of Hamilton, “laws are a dead letter 
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without courts to expound and define their true meaning 
and operation.” The courts do not set aside unconstitutional! 
laws, but they authoritatively declare the unconstitutionality 
which in itself makes them void. And so the courts enforce 
the Constitution. They give it sanction, and secure that its 
voice shall be heard. 

In whatever court the constitutionality of a Federal or 
State statute comes in question, the rule of action is the 
same. But the framers of the Constitution saw that there 
was need of a court, created by it and which would there- 
fore presumably interpret it in accordance with its spirit, to 
be the court of last resort upon constitutional questions. 
And so they created the Supreme Court, and empowered it 
to say the final word as “the living voice of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

In this country then, the Constitution is a law and the 
supreme law ; and we rely for its construction and enforce- 
ment upon the courts, and in the last resort upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States; while in England, so 
far as legislation is concerned, the constitution is not a law, 


has only a moral force, and has no sanction but public opin- 
ion. 


We read with pleasure the praises of our constitutional 
system which have come trom our own wise men and those 
of other lands. But we may as well at the same time 
acknowledge that English history, down to the present day, 
proves that free government, government proceeding with 
due regard for the rights of the people, exists there under a 
system in which there is only an unwritten constitution 
having, as to legislative acts, only moral force. 

“ There is no assembly,” says Mr. Hare, “ where a respect 
for vested rights and personal liberty is more deeply rooted 
or that is less inclined to go beyond just bounds to the injury 
of either. When, on full investigation and debate, it appears 
that a measure cannot be adopted consistently with the 
principles of the Constitution, the argument is as conclusive 
as if the measure were one that Parliament could not adopt.” 

In the older nation of Anglo-Saxon origin, the moral force 
of an unwritten constitution has been enough to secure per- 
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sonal liberty and personal rights. Have we no need of the 
play of the like moral force in our system? Is there not a 
field in this country, within the scope of the constitution but 
beyond the reach of constitutional law, in which our Con- 
stitution, although written, has in fact only a moral force? 

Acts of Congress which are unconstitutional are undoubt- 
edly, as matter of law, void from the beginning. But, prac- 
tically, such acts have the force of law, more or less com- 
pletely according to the degree of doubt as to their validity, 
until the courts have declared them void; in most cases, 
until the Supreme Court of the United States has so 
declared. The acts of Congress making United States notes 
legal tender were passed in 1862 and 1863. Not until 1870 
did the Supreme Court, in Hepburn vs. Griswold, declare 
them void as applied to past contracts. For seven years or 
more these provisions stood as valid. [nnumerable transac- 
tions were affected by them. Although the Court held that 
there had been no law compelling the acceptance of such 
notes in payment of prior debts, yet countless debts, aggre- 
gating a tremendous amount, had been so discharged under 
compulsion. If that decision had stood, only in exceptional 
cases could redress have been had for losses caused by these 
acts, compelling an obedience to which, as then decided, 
they were not entitled. The fact that the Supreme Court 
later changed its view and decided in Knox vs. Lee that these 
provisions were valid, does not affect the case for purposes 
of illustration. 

The question of the validity of the Income Tax Law, for 
peculiar reasons, was brought before the Supreme Court 
and there argued and decided with very unusual quickness. 
And yet that law, now decided to be void, had practical and 
important effect, as though valid, for a very considerable 
time. 

So true is it that unconstitutional acts have practical effect 
as law until judicially declared void, that it is a very com- 
mon notion that it is the function of the courts to annul 
such acts and that they are law until so annulled. Evena 
United States Senator of long experience is reported lately 
as saying: ‘‘ The Constitution provides the manner in which 
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a law should be enacted. Ifa bill is passed by a majority of 
a quorum of both Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President, itisalaw...... That law commands the obedi- 
ence of every person wntt/ it has been set aside by decree of the 
Supreme Court upon the ground that it is unconstitutional.” 
The Constitution alone can give to an act of Congress the 
force of acommand. An act intended to control the Presi- 
dent—and the Senator spoke in reference to such an act— 
may have no effect whatever, if unconstitutional, save as 
matter of opinion to be considered by him in determining 
his course. But as a rule an unconstitutional act has the 
practical effect of a law and compels obedience, more or less, 
so long as there is any doubt whether it is constitutional or 
not; that is, in most cases until its unconstitutionality has 
been declared by the Supreme Court. It is hazardous for 
the individual to assume to solve the doubt and act accord- 
ingly. And if he is willing to do so, he may be vastly 
affected because others either take a different view of the 
question or, because of the doubt, treat the act as valid for 
the time. 

Constitutional law cannot prevent Congress or a State 
legislature from passing unconstitutional acts, which will 
practically operate as though valid to a large extent and 
for considerable time. Only a controlling regard for the 
principles and purposes of the Constitution on the part of 
the legislators and a conscientious discharge of their duty to 
observe its limitations, can do this. In other words, to this 
extent our only reliance is in the same moral force which in 
England keeps Parliament within bounds. 

Violations of ordinary laws are prevented by the mere 
fact that the courts are open, ready to inflict punishment 
upon the violators or compel them to make redress. There 
is no such deterrent force to prevent legislators from voting 
for acts which are unconstitutional. They cannot be pun- 
ished, and no one can require redress from them in the 
courts, if they do so—even if they do so deliberately and 
knowingly. There can be no doubt of the duty of legislators 
to vote against acts which they believe to be unconstitu- 
tional. But violations of this duty are out of the reach of 
constitutional law. 
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The Constitution speaks in general terms ; powers of legis- 
lation are given in few words. These powers should be 
used only in accordance with the general spirit of the instru- 
ment; and yet they may be used for unconstitutional pur- 
poses. The courts have decided that they cannot question 
the motives of Congress. If, for example, an act which is in 
forma revenue act, is passed solely for protection, the question 
of the constitutionality of the purpose cannot be passed upon 
by the courts. The purposes of Congress can be kept in 
conformity with the spirit of the Constitution only by moral 
force ; Constitutional law is of no avail to this end. 

Fidelity to the Constitution on the part of members of 
Congress was manifestly an essential part of the scheme of 
constitutional government when adopted. It was intended 
that every vote in favor of the passage of an act should 
imply a deliberate judgment that it was within the power of 
Congress to so enact. This has been recognized and has 
been made the basis of a rule of decision in the courts, which 
in itself limits the operation of constitutional law. In Knox 
v. Lee, Mr. Justice Strong says: “A decent respect for a 
co-ordinate branch of the government demands that the 
judiciary should presume, until the contrary is clearly 
shown, that there has been no transgression of power by 
Congress—all the members of which act under the obliga- 
tion of an oath of fidelity to the Constitution.” This rule 
was not then laid down for the first time. It had been fol- 
lowed from the beginning, and with manifest wisdom. 
Whatever Congress, the members considering the limitations 
upon its powers and voting accordingly, solemnly puts forth 
as law, should not be held as void by the courts, unless it is 
clearly unconstitutional. But if it has come to be true that 
the enactment of a law does not mean that in the opinion of 
the majority in each House it is warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, but only that it should be passed as law and its validity 
left for the courts to decide, what ground is there for the 
presumption upon which the rule is founded? Shall the 
rule of decision be changed, or shall our legislators return to 
the practice of fidelity to the Constitution ? 

Observe our legislators in Congress—and the same thing 
may be seen in the State legislatures. Is there the same 
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fidelity to the Constitution in legislation as there once was 
and as is essential to the successful working of its plan? Is not 
the practice prevalent and growing among legislators, Fed- 
eral and State, to put aside questions of constitutionality, and 
relegate them to the courts to be passed upon in the first 
instance ? Can it be said that every act passed is certified as 
valid under the Constitution in the opinion of a majority of 
each House? Plenty of debate upon constitutional questions 
is to be found in the Congressional Record. But how often 
nowadays is a vote cast against a bill solely because it is 
believed to be unconstitutional? Here we get outside of 
the record in a field where to give specific proofs is not easy 
and might be offensive. Little more can be done than to put 
the questions. 

Only the other day | happened to overhear this remark: 
‘1 doubt the constitutionality of that bill; but I have prom. 
ised to vote for it.” And, doubtless, almost any Congress- 
man or legislator might have so spoken, and without con- 
sciousness that he was confessing anything seriously open 
to criticism. In answer to any critic he might say: “ What 
are the courts for? It is their business to pass on such 
questions. That is the beauty of our American system. 
Why should I trouble myself to solve them?” An illustra- 
tion ot this habit of mind is found in a speech of a member ot 
the House relating not to the constitutionality of a bill but 
to its meaning. He naively said: ‘Gentlemen say they do 
not know how the courts will construe the act. It is for us 
to enact the law and for the courts to construe and enforce 
it.” And this suggests one probable cause of the change of 
practice. It is apparently due, in part, to an excessive 
appreciation of the functions of the courts. We are apt to 
run to extremes. Realization that the courts protect and 
entorce the Constitution leads to the careless conclusion that 
they may as well be allowed to monopolize that business. We 
need to recognize the limitations of constitutional law, to see 
that the functions of Congressmen cannot be relegated to the 
Courts. The duty of fidelity to the Constitution, which is 
imposed upon every Congressman and upon all State legisla- 
tors, must be faithfully discharged ; the Courts can furnish 
no substitute therefor. 
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In this connection the difference in general character 
between the constitutional questions now most frequently 
arising and those which were presented in the earlier history 
of the nation, should not be overlooked. In 1889, Mr. E. J. 
Phelps, speaking of the work of the Supreme Court, said: 
“The time will never come when questions of conflicting 
authority between the States and the Nation will cease to 
arise. But that field must gradually grow smaller and its 
inquiries less critical But new attacks upon individ- 
ual rights, in many forms and under many pretexts, are begin- 
ning to be heard of and are to be looked for in an increasing 
measure. The accursed warfare of classes is the danger that 
appears chiefly to threaten the future. It requires little 
prescience to perceive that the burden of constitutional 
administration by the court is to shift in a considerable 
degree from the preservation of the machinery of the gov- 
ernment to the enforcement of its ultimate object ; from con- 
flicts between the States and the Federation to those between 
the State and the citizen, involving the protection of prop- 
erty, of contracts, of personal rights.” It needs but a glance 
at the legislation now proposed in Congress and in State 
legislatures to confirm this view. Attacks upon personal 
liberty and the sanctity of vested rights are the order of the 
day. And these attacks are made to appear as being in the 
interest of the masses. Fidelity to the Constitution requires 
more courage, when the question seems to relate to the indi- 
vidual rights of the few as against the demands of the many, 
than when it concerns the relative powers of Nation and 
State. The temptation to relegate the question to the courts 
as regards constitutionality, is stronger in the former than 
in the latter case. A fuller sense of duty on the part of our 
legislators is now all the more needed on this account. 

And there is a wider field in which moral force must 
operate to secure the full benefits of the Constitution; that 
is, among the people. The representatives can hardly be 
expected to be faithful, unless fidelity is demanded by those 
whom they represent. The Constitution, which came from 
the people, must have their continued support or lose its 
power. “It is the bulwark of the people against their own 
unadvised action, their own uninstructed will.” It can 
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restrain temporary aberrations of popular sentiment. But 
its power must fail if the popular will becomes estranged 
from it. “The main reason,” says Dicey, “‘ why the United 
States have carried out the federal system with unequalled 
success is, that the people of the Union are more thoroughly 
imbued with constitutional ideas than any other existing 
Nation.” That the will of the people may continue to sup- 
port the Constitution and demand fidelity to it, the minds of 
the people must be continually educated as to its character, 
its purposes, and the meaning of its provisions and as to the 
benefits it secures to the community and to the citizens indi- 
vidually. 

Appreciation of the functions of the courts as guardians of 
the Constitution goes too far, if it creates the impression that 
the courts are all-sufficient to secure its benefits. And so, 
too, appreciation of the Constitution goes too far, if it leads 
to the belief that that instrument covers all that is needed 
for free government and the protection of individual rights. 
Constitutional law is limited within the domain of the Con- 
stitution. Equally true is it that the Constitution is limited 
within the field of civil liberty. To regard the Constitution 
as the be-all and end-all of free government in this country, 
is scarcely less of a mistake than to decry it. Dr. Lieber, 
speaking of constitutions generally, says: “ But they remain 
means and we must beware of what has been called 
idolatry of the constitution; for it is the living nation, the 
life of society, which is the object of the state and therefore 
the constitution likewise.’ There are times when constitu- 
tionalism seems to crowd out political wisdom; when it 
seems to be assumed, in discussions of proposed measures, 
that what the Constitution permits cannot violate the rules 
of political expediency or the principles of civil liberty. The 
error of this assumption needs to be continually emphasized. 

Constitutional law has a limited field; the Constitution, 
itself has a limited purpose. Eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. Public opinion needs the guidance of such 
popular education as will keep alive among us an intelligent 
appreciation of what civil liberty is and what its safeguards 
are, and an active determination to have it. The capacity of 
the people for such education was amply shown in the cam- 
paign of 1896. THOMAS THACHER. 

New York, 





STREET RAILWAYS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE PUBLIC. 


N the development of steam railroads in England and in 

the United States, private enterprise has furnished an 
exceptionally good service both as regards frequency and 
speed of trains, and also as regards the furnishing of rail- 
way facilities in the remoter and less densely populated 
areas. With one or two unimportant exceptions, the state 
has not undertaken the ownership or operation of the lines, 
which are the absolute property of the various companies. 

Of recent years, however, there has come into existence 
another class of railroad property, which has brought with 
it questions of its own as to its wise administration, its 
proper ownership, and its relation to the public. Steam 
afforded us the possibility of trunk lines of railroad, with 
the tremendous advantages of quick and sure transit between 
cities, states and nations. Electricity has opened another 
field of utility and pleasure, bringing with it changes no less 
startling than those of sixty years ago when the steam loco- 
motive began to revolutionize the business of land transpor- 
tation. The steam railroad brought with it questions which 
the experience of generations of stage coaches could not 
answer. The electric railway carries to our very door prob- 
lems which a half century of steam power cannot solve, and 
which must be worked out by the generation of to-day. It 
almost combines the mobility of the stage coach and the 
speed of the locomotive; but the experience of neither can 
fully answer the questions arising from the use of mechani- 
cal traction in our city streets. 

In the United States a most free and easy policy of private 
ownership has been allowed; in Canada the system may be 
described as semi-public; while in England semi-public own- 
ership has in large part been the rule, with a marked ten- 
dency in recent years toward full public ownership and 
operation. 

Nine years ago there were practically no electric railways 
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in operation.’ In i890 the roads using electricity had a 
track mileage of 1,261 miles. Nowthere are nine hundred 
and forty-six companies in the United States and Canada 
operating 14,932 miles of track, of which 12,583 miles are 
electrically equipped. Ten years ago our people scarcely 
thought of such a thing as “the street railway problem.” 
The “ municipal problem,” as to how good government for 
cities could best be secured, was often discussed. This 
embraced considerations as to the ownership of water and 
gas works, but scarcely ever touched upon street railways. 
The old horse car lines possessed somewhat valuable fran- 
chises, many of them indeterminate in duration and freely 
given to the companies by legislatures or by municipal coun- 
cils. These car systems were few in number, and were of 
comparatively small profit to the owners and of little use to 
the citizens. The street cars were then but an incident in 
the life of the city. Now they are a controlling factor in 
the growth and development of nearly all our large towns. 

The introduction of electricity as a motive power is 
responsible for the changed position of the street railways 
as an element of city life. 

Whereas formerly the franchise of many a railway was 
only valuable enough to permit the earning of a fair return 
upon the cost of the road; now the franchise is a thing of 
recognized value and often figures as the basis of security 
for the bond issues of the company. 


1 Jan, 1, 1888, thirteen roads in U.S. and Canada with a total of 48 miles of 
track. 

® Passengers Carried. Miles of Track. 
1888. 1895. 1888. 1895. 
3,037,841 8,958,361 13-9 34.5 
Buffalo .......--. 11,675,115 35,644,704 52.3 67.1 
Rochester 8,535,383  16,131.483 39.1 87.4 
6,532,246 8,652,722 21.3 31.2 
Holyoke 491,905 2,067,579 4.4 16.6 
Springfield 2,135,016 8,390,326 13.7 45.3 
Northampton .... 184,485 1,639,511 3.2 15.0 
Fall River 2,470,783 5,149,327 16.3 24.7 
Wilkesbarre 328,350 6,562,171 4.2 63.2 
Scranton 470,763 6,936,838 13.0 32.3 


35,861,887 100,133,022 181.4 417.3 
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The possibility of quick city transit is of recent date, and 
the questions of rates of fares and good service, of equitable 
taxation, and of proper recompense for use of the streets, 
have forced themselves into the minds of the American peo- 
ple only within the last decade. 

The value of the street car franchise was recognized in 
England much sooner than in America, and concessions for 
the use of the streets there have for decades been most care- 
fully guarded. 

In our own country the practice of the various States in 
granting charters has been somewhat varying, and it might 
be difficult to define what is meant by the United States 
system of street railway control. Up toa very recent date 
the general policy in most States seems to have been to grant 
whatever the companies asked. In a few of the Eastern 
States the companies have been placed under the supervision 
of the Railway Commissioners and in certain cities of Cali- 
fornia the franchises are valued by the local assessors and 
are subject to taxation. In other ways some of the States 
demand some slight compensation for the value of the con- 
cessions made to the companies, but on the whole there is no 
such conception of the value of the powers granted by the 
several States and the corresponding obligations of the com- 
panies, as exists in Great Britain. 

Although the English Tramways Act was framed in 1870, 
it anticipates the conditions of to-day, and affords opportu- 
nities for readjustment of privileges and duties, as the 
changed conditions of city life render such alterations desira- 
ble. Twenty-seven years ago Old England insisted upon a 
charter for tramway companies to run but twenty-one 
years. To-day, with charter privileges much more valuable 
than any tramway rights granted by Parliament, the States 
of New England are giving away franchises indeterminate as 
to time and with very slight provisions as to State or muni- 
cipal control. 

There has been little uniformity in the legislation of the 
various States relating to these matters. 

Very liberal charters have been granted by nearly every 
State, and in many of the largest cities the franchises are 
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practically perpetual in duration, with no provision for the 
payment of any compensation therefor. In many of the 
Southern and Western States the life of the charter is limited, 
either through the operation of the general corporation law, 
or by special acts of the legislature or municipal councils. 
This is the case in several States where the towns are small 
and the value of the franchises correspondingly slight. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, containing many of the 
largest cities in America, the charters are very generally 
indeterminate as to time, some specifying nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years’ duration, while in others no limit whatever 
is mentioned. In all the New England States, except Rhode 
Island, and in New York and Pennsylvania the charters are 
practically perpetual. Thus the railway franchises of Bos. 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh are the absolute and perpetual property of the com- 
panies.. These franchises are unquestionably among the 
most valuable of any highway concessions granted by public 
authorities, and have often served as a basis of security for 
the bonded debt of the companies. As the promoters of a 
recent enterprise in New York City naively remarked in 
their bond circular, “‘ the company paid in excess of 
half a million of dollars for the various old horse car lines, 
the entire value of which was their franchises.” 

In Michigan the municipalities grant thirty-year fran- 
chises, in lowa their duration is twenty-five years, in Cali- 
fornia fifty years, Rhode Island twenty-five years, and in the 
States which have granted unlimited charters, there has usu- 


'It is worth noting that in Philadelphia an ordinance has been in effect 
since July 7, 1857, which provides in Section 8 that passenger railways shall file 
a statement of the cost of their road with the city solicitor, the city reserving the 
right to purchase the same at any time by paying the original cost. 

Here is an ordinance which has stood for forty years, without amendment or 
repeal, and whose validity as regards this section has never been passed upon 
by the courts. In the meantime very great changes in the city’s railway system 
have taken place. Numerous grants of power have been made to various com- 
panies, the line mileage has increased until now it is greater than in any other city, 
many agreements have been entered into between the city and the roads, result- 
ing in the laying of hundreds of miles of street pavements at the expense of the 
companies, yet all the while this ordinance has existed, apparently forgotten, 
surely ignored. 
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ally been inserted in the charter of each company a clause 
providing for amendment or repeal, at the pleasure of the 
legislature or “ whenever the public good requires.” 

The question of legislative control of railways has been 
agitated to some extent, with the result that in eight States 
the companies make annual returns under the law to a State 
officer. In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New York detailed reports are ren- 
dered to the Railroad Commissioners, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the companies fall. In New Jersey a meagre report is 
made to the State Board of Assessors, and in Pennsylvania 
the companies render an historical sketch, with some few 
financial statistics to the Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
The companies in these eight States and those of the District 
of Columbia are the only ones that are obliged to report 
regularly to State officials, though in certain cases companies 
render statements to the public authorities of the cities 
where they are located. The attempt to clothe the Rail- 
road Commissioners with authority over street railways has 
in some States been opposed by the companies. In Iowa 
and Vermont, bills placing tramway companies under the 
jurisdiction of the State Commissioners were last year 
defeated in the legislatures. 

The only States, then, in which the operations of the com- 
panies are matters of public record are as follows : 


Miles. Bonds and Stocks issued. 
Maine II5 $4,230,875 
New Hampshire 52 923,100 
Massachusetts 1,153 60,315,100 
Rhode Island 140 16,677,400 
Connecticut 334 16,322,740 
New York 1,904 347.967,757 
New Jersey 585 68,662,250 
Pennsylvania 1,491 207,930,133 
District of Columbia 140 19,270,500 


5,914 $742,299,855 


As the total mileage in the cities of the United States is 
14,470 miles, it will be seen that the eight States mentioned 


1 New Hampshire. 
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with the Federal District comprise 41 per cent. of the entire 
mileage, and 54 per cent. of the bonded debt and capital 
stock of the companies. The tramways in this group of 
States are capitalized at the rate of $124,000 per mile, or con- 
siderably more than the steam roads,’ although the cost of 
construction and equipment has undeniably been much 
greater with the steam roads than with the trolley lines. 

While, according to the Interstate Commerce Reports 
the capitalization of steam railroads throughout the United 
States has averaged about $60,000 per mile,’ the street 
railways are capitalized at $95,000 per mile.* This is espec- 
ially striking when it is considered that the tramway com. 
panies have not had to construct expensive roadbeds, to buy 
valuable rights of way, to build bridges and tunnels, or to 
erect and maintain expensive terminal depots. All these 
expenses have had to be borne by the steam roads, and yet 
their capitalization per mile is less than two-thirds of the 
amount claimed vy the tramway companies. 

In the States where the supervision of the Railroad Com. 
missioners is provided for by law, the scope of their authority 
varies somewhat, and their duties are largely those growing 
out of the exercise of the police power of the State. Details 
of organization and construction are passed upon by them, 
complaints of any infraction of the law may be made to 
them, and the charges are investigated by them. The Board 
of Railroad Commissioners is also to a large degree a judi- 
cial body, and as such is expected to be impartial and with- 
out prejudice in its decisions and its rulings. Often the 
experience of the Commissioners is of value in shaping new 
legislation. This is especially the case in New Hampshire, 
where upon the recommendation of the Commissioners a 
general street railway law was passed in 1895 which in many 
respects protects the interests of the public very well. 


1 The steam railroads of these States are capitalized at about $109,000 per 
mile. 

2 $50,000 is probably more correct. 
Bonds = $12,300. 
Stocks = 37,900. 
Bonds = $15,000. 
Stocks = 38,000. 


8 Street railway capitalization per mile in Canada, ; 


“ “ “ “ Great Britain, i 
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A comparison of the powers granted and the duties 
imposed by the charters of the companies in the several 
States shows the following points, as in general qualifying 
the system of private ownership in the United States, and 
defining the extent of State or municipal control. 

1. The duration of charter privileges is usually unlimited 
as to time. 

2. Ownership of tracks and franchises is vested absolutely 
in private companies, without any provision for acquisition 
by the city at any time. 

3. No compensation for the value of the franchise is usually 
made. 

4. Certain restrictions as to methods of construction are 
imposed, such as the weight of rails, height of poles and 
other engineering details. 

5. Few restrictions as to operation are imposed, either as 
regards time-table, hours of labor for employees, or even as 
to rates of fare. 

6. Taxes vary greatly as to form and amount. In general, 
a property tax on poles, wires, rails, rolling stock and power 
house. Sometimes a license tax on each car operated. 
Often a tax on market value of stock and bonds. Occasion- 
ally a tax on gross receipts in lieu of or in addition to the 
property tax. Very generally the companies pay the cost 
of laying street pavement between the rails and {gr a foot or 
two on each side thereof. ; 

In the legislation of most of the States the companies are 
given very great freedom in the management of their finan- 
cial affairs. Thus over-capitalization has been possible, and 
excessive issues of bonds and stock have been the rule rather 
than the exception. This evil is coming to be recognized, 
and legislation is being had quite tardily in a few of the 
Eastern States to stop the practice. A Massachusetts law pro- 
vides that “only such amounts of stock and bonds shall be 
issued, and for such purposes only, as have been authorized 
by the board of railroad commissioners.” Connecticut also 
has had a statute since 1893 which provides for limitation of 
bond issues. In each of these States the bonded debt per 
mile of track is $20,000, while in Pennsylvania and New 
York the debt is $49,000 and $91,000 respectively. 
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The over-capitalization of the roads has a most direct bear. 
ing upon the interests of the public as well as upon investors 
in the bonds of the road. Attempts to reduce fares have 
repeatedly been frustrated by the claim that “if the fares 
are reduced, the company will be unable to earn a reasona- 
ble return upon its (nominal) capital.”” With a capitalization 
two or three times the cost of the roads, a reduction of fares 
might perhaps have this result. A small return upon a ficti- 
tious capital may, however, represent a handsome profit 
upon the actual cash investment of the promotors of the 
enterprise. 


Y In sharp contrast to the rapid introduction of electricity 
in American cities, is the slow and hesitating attitude of the 
people of Great Britain. Naturally conservative, the English 
have been slow to adopt the trolley, although for many years 
steam has been employed as a motive power on several tram- 
ways.’ But within the last few months the natural resistance 
to innovation has yielded considerably, and the sentiment in 
favor of electrical propulsion is growing. The town council 
of Sheffield has just voted to adopt the trolley experimentally 
on two lines in the city. The city of Glasgow recently sent 
a committee to America to examine the various systems and 
report thereon. The committee returned last December, 
and recommended that a part of the municipal tramways 
be equipped for overhead electric traction. It is probable 
that the next few years will witness a very general change 
in English tramways, trom horse and steam power to elec- 
tricity. 

In an analysis of the English system of tramways one dis- 
covers at the outset a very radical difference from anything 
that prevails in the United States, in that thirty-seven of the 
tramway undertakings of the United Kingdom belong to the 
local authorities (to the corporation of the city, town or bor- 
ough). Besides these thirty-seven tramways, involving a 
total expenditure on capital account of £4,308,008, and hav- 
ing a mileage of 528 miles, there are 116 lines owned by pri- 


' Barrow in Furness, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Burnley, Gateshead, 
Huddersfield, and many others, operate by steam locomotives. 
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vate companies, with a capital expenditure of £10,887,985, 
embracing 939 miles of track. Here then, municipal corpo- 
rations, as well as private companies, have been the promo- 
tors of tramway schemes in so far as the construction of the 
lines is concerned. The lines belonging to the local authori- 
ties have almost invariably been operated by private com- 
panies under leases running for twenty-one years, at the 
expiration of which time the track and franchise become the 
absolute property of the town or borough. 

During the life of the lease, the operating company under 
contract agreement with the city corporation pays a rental 
for the use of the streets and rails, which rental usually 
amounts to from 5 to 1o per cent. upon the original cost of 
the tramways. 

Percentage of 
Rentals and 


Cost of Annual Sink- Sinking Fund 
Tramways. Annual Rent. ing Fund. to cost. 


Birmingham.... 169,656 6,928—first 14 years. 4,683 7 and 8 
8,762—last 7 years. 
Bolton ‘ 3,79I—10-year contract. 5% 
Bootle 3,483—21-year contract. 9 
Dundee 4,348—14-year contract. 7% 
Edinburgh 12,950—since 1893. 7 
Govan Corporation of Glasgow, 
lessees. 6% 
Liverpool 40,920—contract recently 
expired. 10 
Manchester -.-. 155,439 22,446=rental for 1895. 14 
Newport 21,147 1,g10—21-year contract. 9 
Oldham 48,751 3,234—16-year and 
21-year contracts, 6% 
Sunderland.... 17,450 937—21-year contract. 5) 


Rates of fare and frequency of car service are in some cases 
also determined by the contract under which the company 
operates the lines. 

As a variation from this system of public ownership and 
private administration, several towns have obtained special 
parliamentary sanction, and are now operating the tramways 
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as a municipal undertaking with varying degrees of success.’ 


'UNITED KINGDOM, June 30, 1896. 


Tramways belonging to local authorities ......-..--. 
Tramways belonging to other than local authorities-- 





Miles of Under- 

Street. takings. 
335 37 
74 116 
1009 153 


Of the tramways belonging to local authorities, 32 are operated by private 
companies, while five, viz., Blackpool, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Plymouth, operate as well as own their tramways. 





City. Population. 
Blackpool .-.. 35,000 
Glasgow -...-..- 700,000 
Huddersfield_. 100,000 
eee 400,000 
Plymouth --.--- g0,000 

1,325,000 


RESULTS OF OPERATION. 


Power. Streets Traversed. Track Mileage. 
Electrical 4miles 3 ch, 5 miles §5 
Horse “— * a Go * 34 
Steam 196lU8C(<‘«éz HC] xs * 25 
Horse &St’'m 17 “ 27 “ ss * 49 
Horse ri . * . 45 





80 miles 34 ch. 


127 miles 48 





ch. 


Blackpool, After paying interest on cost of tramway and making 
Enterprise allowance for sinking fund, a profit remained last year of 
cost 4593. This was added to the accumulated profits of the 
£29,022. three preceding years of municipal operation, making a 
total of £2753 .2.5, from which £2560.6.2 was appro- 
priated to reduce amount spent on reconstruction of 
Centre Channel in excess of sanction, and the balance, 
£192.16. 3, transferred to the borough rate account to 
aid in expenses for the year. 
Glasgow, Year ending May 31, 1896. 
Enterprise Receipts a £334,377 -13. 6 
cost Working expenses = 251,110. 5. 7 
£553,000. 
Balance = £83,267. 7.11 


Deduct for interest 
Sinking fund 


= £12,656.12.5 
= 10,541 .19.2 


Payment to com- 


mon good 


Depreciation acc’t = 

way 
renewal fund = 

General reserve = 


Permanent 


Pe sees ae 


= g,000. 0.0 
17,809. 9.1 


17,000. 0.0 
16,259. 7.3 


£83,267. 7.1% 
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Since 1870 the United Kingdom has had a general tram- 
ways act, known as The Tramways Act, 1870. The act is 
divided into three parts. Part I relates to the issuing of 
provisional orders by the Board of Trade, authorizing the 
construction of tramways. Part II relates to the regulations 
as to their construction. Part III contains “ general pro- 
visions,” including the subjects of insolvency of promoters, 
purchase of tramways, tolls, by-laws by local authorities, 
offenses and penalties, and regulation of traffic by local 
authorities. Under this act provisional orders authorizing 
the construction of tramways in any district may be obtained 
by (1) the local authority of such district, or by (2) any per- 
son or persons, corporation or company with the consent of 


tramways. 


Huddersfield, 
Enterprise 
cost 
£139,500. 


Leeds, 
Enterprise cost 


£131,305. 


Plymouth, 
Enterprise 
cost 
£50,000. 


The operation of the lines for the year ending March 31, 
1895, resulted in a deficiency of £2,473. Each year of the 
fourteen years of its history this tramway has run at a loss 
varying from £671, in 1882, to £16,626 in 1893, involving 
a total loss of £62,220. This has been met by transferring 
420,982 from depreciation account, leaving only £340 to 
represent the depreciation of fourteen years. The re- 
mainder of the deficit has been made up by special taxes 
ranging annually from 1-gth of a penny to 5 pence in the 
pound, and costing the rate payers £41,238. 


For year ending March 25, 1895, tramways show a profit 
of £133.7.5, after paying expenses, which include inter- 
est and sinking fund. 


After providing for interest and sinking fund, the tram- 
way in the last fiscal year lost £1,086. During part of the 
year the trams were disconnected, and in December, 1896, 
the system had only just been completed. 


Since July 10, 1896, the corporation of Sheffield has owned and operated the 


New construction has been undertaken, and the city council pro- 


poses to equip with electricity and to largely increase its present twenty miles 
of track (ten miles double track). It has applied to Parliament for authority to 
borrow £80,000 for this purpose. 

As the first year of municipal operation is not yet completed, the statistics of 
operation are not as yet available. 


The returns to shareholders in tramway companies range from 3 to 7 per cent. 
per annum upon the par value of the stock. Very few companies pay as high 
as 7 percent., and § per cent. is as large a rate as most companies distribute in 
dividends. 
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the local authority of such district. Such provisional order 
shall specify the nature of the traffic, and the tolls and 
charges which may be demanded and taken by the pro- 
moters, and shall contain such regulations relating to such 
traffic and such tolis and charges as the Board of Trade shall 
deem necessary and proper. 

When a tramway has been completed under the authority 
of a provisional order by any local authority, or where any 
local authority has acquired possession of any tramway, it 
may lease the same to any person or company for a term not 
exceeding twenty-one years. The local authority is not per- 
mitted to operate the tramway, for section I9 provides “. .. 

. nothing contained in this act shall authorize any local 
authority to place or run carriages upon such tramway, and 
to demand and take tolls and charges in respect of the use of 
such carriages.” 

The local authorities may borrow such amounts of money 
as are necessary to construct the tramway, but the amount 
shall not exceed such sum as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade. The money shall be subject to repayment 
within thirty years, and the local authority may pay off the 
debt by equal annual installments, or they may in every year 
set apart as a sinking fund a sufficient amount to retire the 
debt at maturity. Such sinking fund shall be invested in 
exchequer bills or other government securities. 

The regulations as to the construction of tramways em- 
brace matters relating to the power to break up streets, 
mode of formation of tramways, road repairs and pavements, 
protection of sewers, etc. The “ general provisions ’’*con- 
tain several noteworthy features. They provide that licenses 
to use the tramway may in certain events be granted to third 
parties by the Board of Trade; that in case of the insolvency 
of promoters the tramways may be purchased by the local 
authorities.’ 

The most important section in the act is probably the one 
relating to the purchase of tramways by local authorities. 
It reads as follows: 


'The town council of Hull have recently acquired the tramways by purchase 
from an insolvent company. The council are at present advertising for tenders 
for the reconstruction and working of the tramways. 
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“Section 43. Where the promoters of a tramway in any 
district are not the local authority, the local authority, if, by 
resolution passed at a special meeting of the members con- 
stituting such local authority they so decide, may within six 
months after the expiration of a period of twenty-one years 
from the time when such promoters were empowered to con- 
struct such tramway, and within six months after the — 
tion of every subsequent period of seven years,..... 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, by notice in 
writing require such promoters to sell, and thereupon such 
promoters shall sell to them their undertaking, or so much of 
the same as is within such district, upon terms of paying 
the then value (exclusive of any allowance for past or future 
profits of the undertaking ; or any compensation for com- 
pulsory sale, or other consideration whatsoever) of the tram- 
way, and all lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant of 
the promoters suitable to and used by them for the purposes 
of their undertaking.” 

At present there is a decided movement on the part of the 
town councils to avail themselves of this authority to pur- 
chase, as the leases expire, and to try the experiment of 
municipal operation also. In order to do this special sanc- 
tion from Parliament must be obtained in every case. For 
the session of 1896 the following bills were deposited : 

A bill to authorize the Aberdeen corporation to purchase 
and work the tramways and omnibuses. 

A bill to authorize the corporation of Darlington after 
purchasing, to work tramways, under license of the Board 
of Trade, if the tramway cannot be leased at what is, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, an adequate rent. 

A bill to empower the corporation of Sheffield to work 
and use their tramways. 

A bill to empower the corporation of Swansea to work 
tramways, if unable to lease them at what is, in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade, an adequate rent. 

Not only is there the general Tramway Act as a basis for 
organization and operation, there are also many statutory 
rules and orders made by the Board of Trade specifying 
details of construction, rate of speed, stopping places, etc. 
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Besides these rules, matters relating to rent, hours of labor 
for employees, frequency of car service and transfers for 
passengers, are often decided by contract between the town 
owning the tracks and the operating company. The Board 
of Trade is clothed with wide authority in the matter of 
issuing provisional orders for the construction of tramways, 
and its orders have nearly always been ratified by Parlia- 
ment. Since the passing of the Tramways Act in 1870, down 
to Aug. 31st, 1895, there have been four hundred and thirty. 
two orders applied for. Of these the Board of Trade has 
made three hundred and eighteen orders, of which three 
hundred have been confirmed by Parliament. 


The general principles underlying the English tramway 
legislation are naturally the basis for the Canadian system. 
The sources of authority are the provincial legislatures, 
which have passed special acts incorporating the several 
street railway companies. Besides these special acts the 
legislature of Ontario, in 1895, passed the act known as 
“The Electric Railway Act, 1895’’—a general act of 137 
sections, containing some of the features of the English 
Tramway Act of 1870, and many rules and regulations relat- 
ing to the conduct of the city railways of the Province. 
Quebec has no such general act, but the towns are given 
great latitude in the matter of control over the railways and 
are free to make with them contracts for operation, which 
shall specify rates of fare, details of service, compensation 
for use of streets, pavement charges, etc. In some of the 
larger cities of each province the municipality owns the 
franchise and the tracks, and leases the same to a private 
operating company, who pay a track rental ranging from 
$400 to $800 per mile per annum, and also a percentage upon 
the gross receipts. The leases are fora limited term, usually 





20 or 30 years. 
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Rental per 
Franchise mile of Percentage on Other Annual 
Cities. Expires. Single Track. Gross Receipts. Charges. 
Halifax..-- 1915 4% $1,000 license fee. 
Hamilton-. 1913 $400 6% and up 
4% up to $1,000,000 
6% up to 1,500,000 
Montreal .. 1922 | 8% up to 2,000,000 
| 10% up to 2,500,000 
( $450 or 
Ottawa .--- 1923 { $1000 on 
| paved streets 
( 8% up to $1,000,000 
10% up to 1,500,000 
12% up to 2,000,000 
15% up to 3,000,000 


Toronto..-. I9gII $800 


; $ 500 for Ist 14 years. 


Windsor... Perpetual 
1,000 for 2d Io years. 


Many of the smaller cities require no franchise compensa- 
tion, the companies paying simply a property tax. In some 
towns all taxes have been waived for five or ten years as an 
inducement to build the railway. 

Frequency of car service and rates of fare are matters of 
contract between the city and the company. Pavement 
repairs by the company are very generally insisted upon, 
and even the number of hours of labor for employees is 
decided by city by-laws. 

Provision for the acquisition of the lines by the city is also 
found in the contracts under which several companies 
operate, 

London, Ont., may acquire the street railway in 1925 or at 
the end of any fifth year thereafter by paying the then value 
of the plant and property as fixed by arbitrators, the value 
of franchise not to be taken into consideration. 

Montreal, Que., may acquire the street railway in 1922, or 
at the “expiration of every term of five years thereafter,” 
on payment of the value of the company’s real estate, appur- 
tenances, plant and vehicles, to be determined by arbitra- 
tors, together with an additional 10 per cent. thereon. 

Ottawa, Ont. and Toronto, Ont., may acquire the railways 
by purchase in 1923 and 1921 respectively, and the arbitra- 
tors shall consider only the actual value of the tangible prop- 
erty, exclusive of franchise values. 
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Although at the expiration of the company’s charter the 
municipality is permitted to acquire and operate the rail. 
ways, the actual working of the lines is not practiced by 
Canadian cities. In Toronto at the expiration of the old 
company’s charter in 1891, the city operated the railway for 
the three summer months, but at a less profit than has since 
been realized from the track rentals and percentages received 
from the private company. On September Ist, 1891, the 
city abandoned the experiment of public administration and 
is now receiving $139,000 annually from the Toronto Railway 
Co., whose concession to use the streets runs until tgt1 with 
privilege of renewal until I921.". There is but one town in 
Canada which is now operating its railway, namely: Port 
Arthur, a smal! town in Western Ontario, where peculiar 
conditions induced the municipality to build the line at an 
expense of $115,000. The undertaking scarcely pays operat- 
ing expenses, and the interest on its cost has to be met by 
local taxation. 

Under the Canadian system, where matters of service, 
fares and even wages are determined by contract at the out- 
set, the question of capitalization ceases to be one of much 
importance from a public standpoint. However, the capital 
liabilities are quite moderate as compared with railways in 
the States, the funded debt representing but $12,300 per mile, 


' The city of Toronto acquired the street railway in 1891 and operated the 
lines from May 16th to September Ist, a period of heavy summer traffic. 

The balance of receipts over disbursements was $51,194.23, from which is to 
be deducted the interest on the cost of the enterprise amounting to $15,052.40, 
leaving $36,141.83 as the net profit for the three and one-half months. 

After expending $67,180.14 as the city’s share of the counsel fees, arbitrators’ 
fees, witnesses’ and valuators’ fees and other incidental payments connected 
with the arbitration, and the transfer of the railway to the city, and after muni- 
cipal operation for three months and a half, the city leased the lines to the 
Toronto Railway Co. Under this lease the city received $41,102.04 as mileage 
and percentage on gross receipts in the last four months of the same year 
(1891). 

In 1895 for the last half of May and during the months of June, July and 
August, the city received in rentals and percentages $42,808.96, as against a 
profit of $36,141.83 during civic operation in the corresponding months of 1591. 

Thus there seems to be little foundation for the assertion that the civic opera- 
tion was conducted with any marked financial benefit to the city. 
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and the share capital but $37,900 per mile, as against $40,800 
of bonds and $54,200 of stock on United States roads. 

As illustrating the extent to which the town can dictate 
the conditions of railway operation and also of the manner 
in which the public interests are guarded by the provincial 
legislature of Quebec, the charter recently granted to the 
Sherbrooke Street Railway Co. is of interest. It provides 
that the company shall not exercise any of its powers with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the municipal council, 
cranted upon an affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors, that the amount borrowed by 
the company shall not exceed 75 per cent. of the actual paid 
up stock; that exclusive rights to operate a railway shall not 
be granted for more than forty years; that the municipal 
council may make any agreement with the company for the 
payment of compensation by the company for the use of the 
roads, streets, lanes and bridges, for the time and speed of 
running cars, and for the rates of fares. 


Having examined some of the main points of similarity and 
divergence between the legislative treatment of street rail- 
ways inthe United States, England and Canada, it may be 
of interest to see how far the foreign practice and methods 
can with safety and advantage be applied to the conditions 
of life in American cities. 

Any comparison between the British and American sys- 
tems will be utterly useless and to no purpose until we have 


taken into the reckoning the differences of habit and thought * 


of the peoples and the great influence of local customs and 
prejudices. An experiment in a new mode of propulsion 
that would suit Chicagoans might be too radical for the peo- 
ple of Edinburgh, though experiments in municipal opera- 
tion of semi-public works might be sanctioned in Scotland 
which would not be attempted in America. Conservative 
by nature, the English might be expected to hesitate before 
adopting the trolley car in place of the horse car ; sensitive 
to the rights of the public and with municipal officers of 
training and ability, they would surround tramway operation 


with limitations and restrictions to protect the interests of 
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all. Thus, while progress in tramway construction might be 
slow, the rights of the public would be jealously guarded. 
A more hasty public opinion might, in the United States, 
result very differently. A vociferous demand for the latest 
improvement in transportation may lead to a very rapid 
development of the electrical railway, while obtained at the 
sacrifice of many valuable public interests. 

The question is sure to arise, ‘‘ Has the American policy 
of practically free trade, as applied to street railways, 
secured for the people enough to make up for the evils inci- 
dent to the system ?’’ The system has certainly secured for 
the people an efficient service developed with marked 
rapidity, while it will be urged that the English policy has 
retarded the growth of transit facilities and that the towns 
have injured themselves in their anxiety to drive sharp bar- 
gains with the companies. The most palpable advantage of 
the English system is perhaps that of cheap fares. The 
usual fare on English tramways is one penny per mile, or 
fraction thereof, while Glasgow, under municipal administra- 
tion, has made a rate of one-half penny for one-half mile 
stages. In the United States the almost invariable usage is 
a five cent fare as the minimum for even the shortest dis. 
tance, though in some cities a passenger may travel a maxi- 
mum distance of ten or fifteen miles for the same fare.’ 

A comparison of the tramway mileage in cities of equal 
size in England and America shows that the cities of the 
United States are much better supplied with transit facilities 
than are the English cities. This is indicated by the follow- 


ing table: 


1 City. Longest ride for 5 cents. 
CRIS go cctanncndinncsiscawsiciaswetes ane 15 miles. 
PRiaGetOA 2.4 cncncacseduccncnsusegesnaiucdadensun 11.75 “ 
PROGRIOR ..c0<nccans niaciaiai ae Riana dian ap ears Rata eaten 18 si 
ee «ties ity tae dnc lian taba ieee 99 ~“ 
Dh, BOB nck ceccnccssecesnciiasdednedaseeneninnann 15 25 
Joresy City-Newark.. ..........s0s-cssesensscccnnswase Gag “ 
Dts FOR dvd ccnciseseeessisneunntaeceunennen 12 ‘ 
SOMSRDONE-TK.. PAGE cccccccscsantnecknsernacenaes 12.94 “ 
GE .ndcccccunacheaein a ene ae 13.44 “ 
CUOEG so icnvincatdbiecumneneeeeaepdeWeibs eae 10 a 
BNO accssacs «te Gilani eammnehidaaecakman tae 13.75 “ 


— Street Railway Journal, July, 1896. 

















Street Mileage per Mileage per 
Area in Railway 1,000 of Square Mile 
Population. Sq. Miles. Mileage. Population. of Area, 

( Birmingham ~ 497,000 20. 3%. .066 1.65 
) Beste <<4+-+ 494,000 37- 295. 597 8.00 
( Edinburgh... 289,000 14. 2I. .072 1.50 
) Detroit ....-- 300,000 28. 202. 673 72% 
f $0608 coxcceas 400,000 34. a7. .067 0.79 
) Cleveland..-. 350,c00 32. 205. 0585 6.40 
{ Liverpool..-. 641,000 21. 66. .103 3.14 
7 St. Louis..--. 644,000 62. 216. .320 3.50 
{ Manchester-- 530,000 20. 54. .102 2.70 
) Baltimore.... 512,000 34. 262. 511 7.70 
( Bradford ..-. 228,000 17. 21. .OgI 1.23 
)New Orleans 250,000 40. 169. .676 4.22 
( Lendoa....+< 4,400,000 105. 230. .052 2.19 
) New York... 1,851,000 59. 357. 203 6.05 








The very liberal treatment that has been accorded to the 
companies in the States may have had much to do with the 
larger mileage in American cities, and it is difficult to say 
just how much of the English lack of development is due to 
the restrictions of the “ Tramway Act, 1870,’ and how much 
is properly chargeable to the national traits of conservatism 
and dislike of new methods, and to the dread of anything 
that is likely to-mar the beauty of historic places or involve 
any infringement upon long established property rights. 
From whatever cause, and probably from a combination 
of various causes, the actual street railway service of Eng- 
land, both as to mileage, car frequency and speed, cannot 
now be considered as equal to that of the cities in the United 
States. Also in most of the large English cities horse power 
is still used, while the horse car is nearly obsolete in the 
United States. The relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the two countries may be summed up as follows: 

England gains, 1st, by a much lower rate of fare for short 
distances travelled; 2d, by much greater control over the 
companies in all matters pertaining to their relation to the 
public; 3d, by a system of short-term franchises, with pro- 
vision for purchase of the tramways by the municipality ; 
while by the actual ownership of the tramways in many cases 
better terms as to rates of fare, street rentals, etc., may be 
obtained from the companies, and largely increased revenue 
secured to the town as one of the conditions of the contract 
or lease with the operating company. 
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The United States gain by a rapid development of elec- 
tric street railway facilities, which furnish a car service 
wherever it pays. This development has probably done 
something toward making suburban property available for 
homes, and thereby increasing the grand lists of the towns. 
It has increased the comfort and the possibilities of useful- 


ness for many citizens, and has enabled large numbers of ' 


people to more fully economize their time. On the other 
hand, it has been attended with all sorts of abuses, such as 
over-capitalization and unreasonably high rates of fare, while 
legislative and municipal scandals in regard to “charter 
grabbing ” have been only too common. The patrons of the 
roads are obtaining a good railway service, but at high cost. 

The Englishman secures a relatively poor service at low 
cost, while he pursues a policy which, while it may retard 
development, yet protects the interests of the public at large 
and deters mere speculators from attempting the exploita- 
tion of the towns. 

As a modification upon the stringent regulations of the 
English, the practice in Canada may be cited. The system 
now in operation in Toronto has init many points worthy of 
imitation. The conditions of life there are so similar to those 
prevailing in many places in the United States that the 
experience of the Canadian city should be of much value. 
Toronto owns but does not operate the railway, whereas in 
England the tendency is now toward public ownership and 
operation also. For American cities to undertake this exper- 
iment would involve such grave objections through political 
abuses as to far outweigh the possible advantages, especially 
as it is yet to be shown that the working of the tramways by 
English municipalities has in itself wrought substantial ben- 
efit to the citizens. 

Is not the best solution of the problem rather to be found 
in closer legislative control, in the limitation of the term for 
which charters may be granted, in the recognition of the 
value of the franchises and payment therefor, and in provid- 
ing that rates of fare and other details of operation shall be 
matters of contract between city and company, to be deter- 
mined when the charter is granted, and subject to readjust- 


ment at stated periods thereafter ? 
New Haven, Conn. CHARLES E, CurTIS. 
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THE RATIONALE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 


HE headless condition of American public finance has 

long been the remark of astonished foreign observers, 
and the concern even of some of those who live under it and 
suffer from it. Always defective in theory, in practice the 
American system of control over the national income and 
outgo has become, with time, more and more confused and 
uncertain, and has led to results more and more grotesque 
or alarming. With one set of men guessing at what the 
national revenue will be under the taxes imposed by them; 
with several other sets hazarding conflicting estimates of the 
national expenditure, according to appropriations made by 
them; with the courts continually stepping in to declare 
taxes null and void, or to direct their incidence in ways dif. 
ferent from the intention of those who framed them; with 
appropriations “held up” in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury or vetoed by the Comptroller, it is no wonder 
that the shrewdest forecasts of the Treasury are often made 
ludicrous by the event, or that the whole system should 
sometimes seem a melancholy jumble. 

True, the argument of pike and gun has long been availa- 
ble to those who maintain that it is the best possible system 
inthe best of possible governments. Whatever you might 
say, just look at the results, look at the income leaping up to 
surpass the increasing expenses, look at the regularly recur- 
ring surplus. How cana system be bad which leads to such 
prosperity ? The true question was all the while, of course, 
whether it was the system which led to the prosperity, or 
the prosperity that obscured the vices of the system. But 
there is no need of going back over all this now. The 
patient at last admits that he is ill. Even a nation long 
accustomed to take no note of its symptoms, to heed no warn- 
ings, has to acknowledge that something is wrong after the 
first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

It opened with a notice served by the most absolute 
Speaker in Congressional history, that the severest econ- 
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omy would have to be practiced. Before a month had 
passed, the Committee on Ways and Means reported that 
the national revenues were grievously deficient, and pro- 
posed taxes which, in its opinion, would increase them. 
All through the session retrenchment and rigid economy 
were the cries of party press and party leaders. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was out- 
spoken in his purpose of using the knife unsparingly. 
There was to be no river-and-harbor bill at all. Nota new 
public building was to be voted, not a new ship, not an 
unnecessary paper-cutter. The leaders seemed to be, and 
doubtless were, sincere and determined in all this, and the 
session slipped away with Congress complacently feeling 
that it was very virtuous and economical. It was with some- 
thing like a rueful gasp, then, that it faced the facts at the 
close of the session. Not a bill to increase the declining 
revenue had become law, but bills appropriating much more 
than the revenue had passed in shoals. A swollen river-and- 
harbor bill went through Congress and over the President's 
veto with the ease of fate. This frugal and patriotic Con- 
gress, meeting ina time of great financial embarrassment, 
private and public, stood ina sort of mute and shame-faced 
astonishment, confronting a total of $515,000,000 of the 
people’s money voted away by it—a sum equal to the annual 
appropriations when a gigantic civil war was in progress, 
and a million men had to be supported under arms. 

That the increase of appropriations has been a continuous 
phenomenon is shown by Secretary Carlisle in his last annual 
report, in a passage which is too pat to the purpose of this 
article to be left unquoted: 

“The great increase in the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government during the last seven years has been without 
precedent in our history, in time of peace, and presents a 
subject which imperatively demands the most serious con- 
sideration of Congress. In 1870, for the first time after the 
close of the war, our public expenditures, excluding premiums 
on loans and purchases of bonds, but including interest and 
pensions, fell below the sum of $300,000,000, and they con- 
tinued to decrease, with some fluctuations, until 1886, when 
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they reached their lowest point, amounting to $242,483,138.50. 
During the four fiscal years beginning July 1, 1885, and end- 
ing June 30, 1889, the annual average expenditure, exclud- 
ing premiums on loans and purchases of bonds, but includ- 
ing all the other items mentioned above, was $263,016,473.18, 
but during the next four fiscal years, beginning July 1, 1889, 
and ending June 30, 1893, the annual average was $345,405,- 
163.60, an increase of $82,338,690.42 for each year. The 
average annual ordinary expenditures of the Government 
during the three fiscal years beginning July 1, 1893, and end- 
ing June 30, 1896, were $358,633,341.40, an annual increase of 
$13,228,177.80 over the next preceding four years. The ordi- 
nary receipts of the Government during the last fiscal year 
—$326,976,200.38—would have paid the average annual 
expenditures during the four years from July 1, 1885, to 
June 30, 1889, and left a surplus of $63,959,727.20 at the end 
of each year, or $255,838,980 at the close of the period. The 
expenditures for the year 1896, although $31,298,508.41 less 
than in 1893, were nearly 25 per cent. higher than in 1889. 
For the current fiscal year the ordinary expenditures, exclud- 
ing the cost of the postal service, except the deficiency, will, 
according to the estimates, reach the sum of $382,500,000, an 
amount which has been equaled in only one year since 1866,” 

What has led to this strange impairment of the power of 
the purse? Why has Congress, inheritor of the right 
wrested from the king to control national expenditure, 
become seemingly unable to control it, not as against king 
or President, but as against itself ? 

The answer is to be found, in part at least and proximately, 
in the breaking down of the rules and devices which have 
heretofore been measurably effective in preventing Congress 
from having its own way in money matters. A check of 
some kind has to be sharply enforced upon every representa- 
tive assembly, in respect to spending money, or the bottom 
of the public purse and credit would be quickly in sight. 
In the House of Commons, as everybody knows, a private 
member cannot so much as introduce a bill making an appro- 
priation of money ; all money bills are absolutely within the 
control of the Cabinet. Elsewhere the finance minister has 
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the exclusive making of the national budget. But we have 
given, or have imagined that we have given, unfettered free- 
dom to Congress. Any member can propose a law carrying 
an appropriation, and can pass it if he can get the assent of a 
majority. Nothing of the kind. This has been one of our 
pleasing little fictions. We have had our hook in the jaw 
of Congress—not as strong and well-secured a hook as the 
one the Chancellor of the Exchequer wields, or the minister 
of finance in France or Italy—but still a hook which, on the 
whole and till lately, has held, and kept leviathan in grumb- 
ling subjection. Look at the mass of money bills that perish 
in every Congress. Ask the puzzled and angry Representa- 
tives who go home baffled, their pet bills never having come 
in sight of passage. They will tell you of a complicated set 
of ingeniously devised rules and practices which keep their 
hands out of the public treasury. Every Congress would be 
extravagant if the rules and customs would let it. The 
rationale of the recent increase in Congressional extrava- 
gance lies in the crumbling away of the barriers which have 
hitherto stood between the public money and those who 
want to vote it away. 

1. What are known as permanent and indefinite appropri- 
ations withdraw large amounts of money paid out by the 
nation from even the nominal consideration of Congress. 
They are provided for by statutes which run without limit 
of date, and cover such indeterminate charges as interest on 
the public debt and payments into the sinking fund, with 
such specific charges as the maintenance of the militia ser- 
vice and the cost of collecting the revenue, together with 
many minor and miscellaneous payments. A committee o! 
the Fifty-second Congress examined the whole subject, and 
discovered no less than 185 separate statutes taking money 
from the treasury in the form of permanent appropriations. 
The total sums called for by them all, Congress is expected 
to vote, and does vote, simply on the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to what existing laws call for, and 
without scrutiny or scruple. In the committee’s report it is 
said, “It will be observed that the tendency to increase the 
number of permanent appropriations is of decided growth in 
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comparatively recent times Stability for certain 
payments is sought by this means, but it takes from the 
country and from Congress the habit of voluntarily provid- 
ing yearly for those obligations which most strongly appeal 
to the debt-paying sentiment. In the great increase of public 
business, Congress seems to vibrate between a disposition to 
retain full scrutiny of the public business and a desire to 
escape some of the annual labor involved.” 

Superficially, the official figures do not bear out the com- 
mittee’s assertion that there has been a growth in permanent 
appropriations. In 1881, they called for $141,000,000, out of 
a total estimated expenditure of $278,000,000. In 1887, the 
figures were $118,000,000 and $339,000,000, respectively ; in 
1891, $52,000,000 and $292,000,000; for 1897, according to 
the estimates laid before Congress by Secretary Carlisle, 
they should be $69,000,000 and $457,000,000. But the inter- 
est on the public debt and payments into the sinking fund 
account for the large figures of ten and fifteen years ago. 
Even in 1887, $94,000,000 of the total permanent appropria- 
tions of $118,000,000 went in those items; $33,000,000 will so 
goin 1897. It is in the item “ miscellaneous” that we see 
the real growth of the system and the abuse of it. In 1881, 
Congress was asked to vote in the dark but $1,766,000 in 
miscellaneous permanent appropriations. In 1885, the sum 
had grown to $4,583,000; in 1891, to $5,075,000; in 1897 it 
will be not short of $21,769,000. This clearly marks the 
tendency to remove greater and greater sums from the need 
of running the yearly gauntlet. In one notorious case, a 
Senator actually twitted his political opponents with their 
inability, even in a future Congress, to repeal an obnoxious 
appropriation, inasmuch as he and his colleagues were going 
to improve their day of power by fastening it on the country 
in the shape of a permanent appropriation. 

The subject is one which has frequently caught the 
attention of the more watchful Congressman. A bill was 
introduced by Mr. Sayers in the Fifty-second Congress 
to repeal many of the statutes appropriating money in 
this fashion. Similar bills were brought in in other Con- 
gresses by Mr. Dockery, Mr. Beck, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
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Garfield and Mr. Randall. Secretary Sherman in 1877 
admitted the need of changes in the laws, and Secretary 
Carlisle in 1894 expressed himself in favor of “restrict- 
ing the principle” within certain well-defined limits. With- 
out entering into the merits of the question, considered 
ao | from the point of view of those having just claims against 

the treasury, or of accounting officers, it is clear that the 
i) i practice of voting larger and larger lump sums, simply in 
. i : execution of statutes by foregoing Congresses, tends to do 
4 away with that jealous examination and debate of money 
Be bills which has been one of the chief characteristics of a 
, popular legislature having the power of the purse. The 
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reduction of the system to the absurd was seen at the close 
+ of the first session of the Fifty-Fourth Congress, when Mr. 
(| Cannon, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
stood up and coolly deducted the amount of the permanent 
appropriations from the total voted. For those he disclaimed 
ie personal or party responsibility. Fate or Providence must 
shoulder that burden. Evidently it needs only the extension 
j of the system to make party or Congressional responsibility 
} for appropriations disappear altogether. 
| 2. Asecond factor in the increasing helplessness of Congress 
| 


—— 


in the matter of expenditure is, the steady breaking down 
| of centralized and responsible control over appropriations. 
( Originally, appropriations were, as they should be, harnessed 
Aut to taxation. Down to 1855, when a standing committee on 
appropriations was first appointed in Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the taxing committee, was also the 
i appropriating committee. In early Congressional legisla- 
tion, appropriations for the several branches of the public 
service were made in a single act. Now they are broken 
up into thirteen annual appropriation bills, though of the 
thirteen the Committee on Appropriations has charge of only 
six. Little by little the others have been taken from it, with 
the undoubted resuit of dissipating both responsibility and 
revenue. The tendency to continue the process is marked, 
and to give to every committee the power to report appro- 
priations connected with its own subjects. What has been 
done in the House to scatter responsibility and resources it 
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is now proposed to do in the Senate also. A strong move- 
ment in that body to break up the appropriation bills, and to 
disintegrate the central authority which now presides over 
the annual expenditures, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
was only narrowly defeated a year ago. Next time it will 
succeed. The ostensible reason urged for the change is 
the greater care and time which the separate committees can 
bestow upon the separate bills. The real reason is to mag- 
nify the importance of the smaller men and the smaller com- 
mittees. The certain result will be to destroy responsibility 
and swell the appropriations. 

As early as the Forty-third Congress—that is, within less 
than ten years of the creation of the Committee on Appro- 
priations—complaint was loudly made that its powers were 
too great and autocratic. But when the Democrats came 
into control of the Forty-fourth Congress, stringently pledged 
to retrenchment, one of the first steps they took was to 
increase the power of the Committee on Appropriations. 
They saw where they must strike if there was to be any cut- 
ting down at all. On January 17, 1876, an amendment to the 
rules was introduced and passed which, in the language of 
one opposing the change, would “ practically abolish all com- 
mittees except the Committee on Appropriations.” Mr. 
Randall frankly admitted that his intention was to consoli- 
date control of expenditures in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and so secure retrenchment. He himself was able to 
set forth the result on February 8, 1877, when he said: *‘ The 
appropriations of the last Congress amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $359,066,668. On the other hand, the appropriations 
of the Forty-fourth Congress, according to your own books, 
made up by the Departments, were during the first session 
$148,451,573, and the probability is that if the Senate does 
not resist the appropriations recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as far as I am able to gather what 
they will be this session, they will be $142,286,597; making 
the appropriation bills of the present Congress during its 
two sessions for the two years aggregate $290,738,171. And 
the net result of the presence here of a Democratic House is 
thus shown to be a saving to the people of $68,328,497.” 
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It is not necessary to take up the disputed question whether 
these reductions were wise or not. The critical fact is that 
they were made, and that it was the concentrated and effect- 
ive power of the Committee on Appropriations that allowed 
them to be made. With one great bill after another taken 
away from the purview and control of that committee, it is 
not strange that color should be given for the charge of Con. 
gressional extravagance. It has, in fact, been distinctly 
invited and encouraged by the change of rule and practice 
now pointed out. 

3. A third element should perhaps be added, and that is 
the breaking down of the power and prestige of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, even as respects 
matters over which he has nominal control. When Mr. 
Randall was chairman, he was practically a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the almost absolute veto power he exer- 
cised in the matter of granting money. Appropriations that 
he said should not be voted were not voted, and there was 
an end of it. He was able, in the last resort, to interpose his 
single masterful will, and in the face of clamor and com- 
plaint, say in effect, ““ You shall not have this money because 
I will not let you have it.” No doubt his character and the 
times made it possible for him to play the autocrat, as a less 
resolute man, backed by a less docile party majority, could 
not have done it. Still there has been, in the twenty years 
since he demonstrated the power of the position, a sad lower- 
ing of its dignity. No one will accuse the present chairman, 
Mr. Cannon, of being a man without a will of his own, or 
without a proper supply of pugnacity, yet he was overridden 
again and again inthe last Congress. Probably never before 
did a chairman of the Committee on Appropriations protest 
so often in vain against what he called extravagance, or so 
frequently record his vote in the negative minority. 

Mr. Cannon began the first session with a suitable assertion 
of the power which he ought to have, and of the aim with 
which he meant to wield it. His business, he fearlessly and 
truthfully proclaimed, was not, in the main, to make appro- 
priations, but to prevent their being made. How many 
vicious money bills he succeeded in killing, we have no 
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means of knowing. But that he tried to prevent a great 
many from being enacted into law, and failed, the public 
records of Congress amply show. The process of deteriora- 
tion in such a position as his is inevitable, once begun. 
Power consists largely in seeming to have power, and when 
you take away half the power you run the risk of destroying 
all the seeming. The power which really remains no longer 
commands unforced respect, and is continually exposed to 
further attacks and weakening. The changes in rule and 
custom which broke the prestige of the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Appropriations were certain to lead to such 
humiliation and riding down of its occupant as Mr. Cannon 
had to suffer so many times during the two years past. 

The one sure datum in this whole question is, that a rep- 
resentative body, empowered to spend money, is sure to 
spend it lavishly unless prevented in some way. It was a 
saying of an old English financier, which has in it just the 
grain of cynicism necessary to give flavor to its truth: “If 
you want to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons, 
make a general panegyric on economy ; if you want to invite 
a sure defeat, propose a particular saving.” That indicates 
the law, apparently the necessary law, of a popular assem- 
bly’s being. If our Congress has been increasingly extrava- 
gant in recent years, that does not necessarily argue an 
increasing recklessness on the part of individual members. 
It may simply imply that the old checks on the innate reck- 
lessness of all Congresses, in money matters, have been 
removed or diminished. That they have been, it has been 
attempted to show in what goes before; and if successfully 
shown, the rationale of increasing Congressional extrava- 
gance has been, in part at least, shown also. 

What is to be the remedy? To what available checks on 
Congressional wastefulness may we yet resort? Short-cut 
and infallible remedies are not to be hoped for. We shall 
have to agree with John Morley that politics, on its practical 
side at any rate, is one long second-best and choice between 
blunders. Such a radical change as the introduction of 
responsible Cabinet government is an impossibility. We 
must do what we can with the material we have. Nor can 
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we even expect to retrace our steps. It might seem a simple 
and obvious thing to climb the hill again—to repeal the per. 
manent appropriations, to restore the power of which the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Appropriations have been successively shorn, to make the 
Appropriations chairman once more the half of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—a chancellor, that is, on the spending side. 
But the separate committees have but tasted so much blood 
in the money bills given them, and their appetite is whetted 
for more. They will not give up a particle of the power 
they have acquired, and will always be able to vote down 
those who may want to take it from them. In this situation, 
the thing to be done is to look about among existing politi- 
cal forces and motives, and choose out those which may be 
brought powerfully into play against the tendency to nationa! 
lavish expenditure. 

The popular judgment, often blind and unjust, may guide 
us here. The people have a way of locating the responsi- 
bility for public extravagance, which may suggest the true 
place to fix it, both in theory and practice. A French writer, 
in speaking of the “mania for responsibility” which is so 
prominent a feature of political life in France, says that for 
the people or the Chamber to vote down a minister ora 
Cabinet affords them the same relief that an angry man ex- 
periences in going home and smashing the furniture. What 
the American people always smash in their rage is the party 
in power. Personal objects of their disapproval or anger, 
they are seldom able to single out; but the party as a whole 
is always there, ready for a drubbing. Specifically in this 
very matter of Congressional extravagance have we the two 
historic instances of the popular smiting of the Back-Pay 
Congress and the Billion-Dollar Congress. 

Is there any way of making this party responsibility, of 
which the voters have thus a vague but vital sense, an oper- 
ative force in the effective control of national expenditure?’ 
May we have responsible party government in this partic- 
ular, if not responsible Cabinet government? Two ways 
seem feasible. One would be, to give openly to the Speaker 
of the House the power over legislation, including appro- 
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priations, which he now wields secretly, and to insist upon 
his having an acknowledged public responsibility, as leader 
of his party, as well as the private one which he now really 
has. In her recent admirable and striking study of “ The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives,” Miss M. P. Follet 
has shown how, through rule and custom, through the ap- 
pointment of committees and the reference of bills, through 
the famous right of “recognition,” the Speaker is truly the 
American Premier, in all matters of domestic policy and 
legislation. We might at least insist upon making him our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That he is so now to a very 
creat extent was tacitly confessed by Speaker Reed in his 
remark at the close of the session in 1896, that he regretted 
having been compelled so often to say “no.” He might have 
said ‘‘no” many times more to the great advantage of the 
country. The point is that he has the power to say it, and 
to make his “no” absolute. Masterful Speakers are all the 
while saying it. It would seem possible, therefore, to put 
into their hands, as the chosen leaders and organs of their 
party in Congress, and to put it there with party consent 
and submission, open and full control of the appropriations 
of Congress. 

There are, of course, obvious and strong objections. Such 
power in the hands of a weak Speaker would be wofully out 
of place. But weak men run less and less chance of being 
elected Speaker at all, and the plan suggested would but 
make it all the more necessary to elect strong men. Even a 
strong Speaker, it may be said, would not want such power, 
or want to seem to have it. But in the rapid evolution of 
the functions of the Speakership, its real power is coming 
more and more clearly to be perceived, and it might not be 
so hard to compel even an unwilling Speaker to accept the 
responsibility if he is eager for the power. No party would 
consent to give the Speaker such power, it may be objected. 
Very possibly not, just at present. So great is the strength 
of political fictions that we may prefer to go on cherishing 
the illusion that our laws are made by Congress, when they 
are really made by the Speaker, and to refuse him the osten- 
sible, while leaving him with the real, responsibility for the 
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appropriations of Congress. But a change may come after 
parties have alternately received a few more buffetings for 
extravagance, and they may be led to see the wisdom, from 
a purely party point of view, of putting themselves for safety 
in the hands of their natural leader in all such matters, the 
Speaker of the House. 

Meanwhile, an alternative, in some respects a more plaus- 
ible and promising, plan, might be found in the device of 
applying the party caucus and party discipline to the diffi- 
culty. A maximum expenditure, or at least a maximum for 
each of the chief branches of national expenditure, might be 
decreed in caucus, and the chairmen of committees empow.- 
ered to enforce the decree. Then every loyal member of 
the party would be prevented, in combination with rebel- 
lious colleagues, or in league with party opponents (who are 
always willing, when in the minority, to heap up appropria- 
tions and make them as offensive as possible), from entering 
into log-rolling schemes to go beyond the limits fixed. These 
quiet little conspiracies, carefully worked up on non-partisan 
lines, and supported on the ground of mutual benefit, are the 
things that are death to Congressional economy. The most 
frugal chairman goes down before them. Even the Speaker 
finds it hard to head them off or break them down. But if 
all appropriations were made a strictly party affair, party 
discipline would prevent these intrigues from coming to a 
head. <A precedent may be found in party control of appro- 
priations in the government of villages and towns in some 
States. At the nominating conventions, so much is agreed 
upon for public lighting, so much for roads and police and 
the fire department, etc., and the party winning the election 
always feels bound to adhere strictly to its own budget. 
That a similar course might be followed in a party caucus in 
Congress seems clear. The caucus determines more and 
more of party policy. Whenever things get into a bad snarl, 
a caucus is called to hit upona plan by which all must abide. 
If a caucus can order men how to vote not only for officers 
but on a tariff bill, or an election bill, or on a question of 
foreign policy, it surely might assume the power to prevent 
members from driving the party into extravagant appropri- 
ations. 
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It may be objected that this would be to enhance the 
tyrannical power of party, when what we most need is to 
break it down. But wise government consists in doing the 
best possible with existing political forces. Party govern- 
ment is an established and, at present, an unchangeable fact. 
We cannot undo it, but we may make use of it. If party can 
be made clearly and avowedly responsible for what the 
yoters vaguely and angrily hold it responsible for in any 
case; if, through its single chosen leader, the Speaker, or 
through its recognized organ of united action, the caucus, it 
can make good the impaired power of the purse, from which 
the American Congress is so plainly and so seriously suffer- 
ing, it cannot be denied that to do so would be to put party 
government to the best possible use. One thing is certain, 
that, either in the way here hastily and roughly outlined, or 
in some other, the American people must speedily devise a 
check on a spendthrift Congress. 


ROLLO OGDEN. 
New York. 
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PUBLIC BATHS, OR THE GOSPEL OF CLEAN. 
NESS. 
HE philosophy of European history during the last 
century has been that of national consciousness ; it is 
believed that the characteristic of coming years for our 
country will be that of civic or municipal consciousness, 
The cities of America have now reached a point where 
mere commercial supremacy or territorial pre-eminence is 
not satisfying, but their citizenship is beginning to ask, how 
far the city in question is supplying those needs and com. 
forts which are characteristic of the individual home. The 
modern city is, or should be, a civic home, where the city 
authorities are merely the paid servants of the citizens ; that 
is now the fiction previous to an election. 

New York may be regarded as a type of the American 
city, because it contains the extreme of wealth and poverty, 
is cosmopolitan, and is as well governed as it deserves to be. 
Viewed in the light of the civic home of its citizenship, what 
are its claims to veneration or regard? Its highways area 
splendid illustration of the application of common sense plus 
ability, in making the outside of the city clean; its barracks 
and shelters—one cannot call them homes—are a disgrace to 
even America, which is the most tolerant country in the 
world; but where are the technical institutes in which its 
children can learn the rudiments and the technique of a 
trade, that will make them self-supporting and not dependent 
on charity ? where are the art galleries for the gratification 
of the esthetic taste which all the people possess? where 
is the commercial museum inviting the youth to a compara- 
tive study of the business pursuits of other lands? 

A prominent official remarked the other day to a member 
of a committee, pleading for one public comfort station, 
“ Well, | suppose you want one as it is in London.” Quick 
as a flash came the reply, “ No, not because it is English, but 
because it is good.” There is no reason why New York, 
and in fact every other American city, should not avail them- 
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selves of the very best experience of the world, adapting it, 
of course, to local conditions. In our municipal experience a 
point seems to have been reached where a halt may be 
called, for the purpose of noting what other capital cities 
are doing with a view to the improvement of civic life. This 
state of affairs is most encouraging, because there is an 
optimism, which through its self-complacency is one of the 
leading obstacles to progress. New York is one of those 
cities which is seriously considering her municipal duties, 
and planning additions to her civic home, and there is now 
no doubt but that baths will be provided in that extension. 

By a public bath is meant an establishment where a hot or 
cold water bath may be obtained the year round. One must 
refer to the experience of baths in England or Europe, be- 
cause there is practically no guide in this country, at least 
ona large scale. It has never occurred to our cities that it 
is Civic economy to give a person an opportunity to wash; 
that it is also morally better to give a man an opportunity to 
wash the outside of his body with water, rather than the 
inside of his body with whiskey. Every person who bathes 
lessens the demands ona health department. If people could 
be clean in their persons, they would insist on cleanliness in 
their homes; hence the tenements, with their dirt and dis- 
ease, would go. A bath large enough for a swim is a splen- 
did form of recreation, and the chances are that young men 
who can swim will prefer their liberty for indulgence in a 
sport that is healthy, to freedom for all kinds of questionable 
deeds that may bring them under the strong arm of the law. 
Clean bodies in cities represent the early stages of an emer- 
gence from urban barbarism to civic civilization. 

In spite of the above facts, the student of the modern city 
is confronted with the stupendous apathy and indifference on 
the part of public officials and a thousand times more apa- 
thetic indifference on the part of the people, who might have 
improved sanitation for the demanding of public baths. If 
the public baths in London should be arbitrarily closed by 
the municipal authorities, a revolution would result unless 
they should be opened at once. 

New York has the honor to have had the first public bath 
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in the United States open all the year round for a hot ora 
cold water bath, but to the dishonor of New York, the City 
allowed this provision to be made by a private philanthropy, 
The city might have thought the success of a public bath too 
problematic, hence was very willing that someone else should 
make the venture, but now that the object lesson that was 
begun in 1891 by the private philanthropy has become such 
a colossal success, the city is blamable if it does not dupli- 
cate these baths in every congested district. What makes 
the situation more significant, is the existence of a law on 
the statute books authorizing $200,000 for baths and public 
comfort stations in New York city. 

From a careful examination of the statutes of American 
cities, no legislation authorizing public baths, open the year 
round, has been found previous to 1892. It must not be 
supposed that nothing had been done by private agencies, 
because, in 1849, the Public Bathing and Washing Associa- 
tion was incorporated in New York, for the purpose of sup- 
plying bathing facilities to the people of the city of New 
York, in regard to bathing and washing. It is interesting to 
note that this legislation was only three years later than the 
English Bath and Wash House Act. The New York move- 
ment was started as an experiment by the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which was 
the pioneer in public baths in this country. This washing 
association continued for about two years, and then nothing 
more was done till 1891, when the People’s Baths were 
opened by the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in an industrial quarter of the city. 

In the history of a movement for public betterment, there 
are always a few who are the pioneers, who work early and 
late, because they are mastered by an idea, which they know 
must some day be realized in mortar and brick, as the instru- 
ment for accomplishing the desired result. There is one 
man who should be prominently mentioned in the history of 
public baths in New York, because it was due to the efforts 
of Mr. Goodwin Brown that the first legislation in the United 
States was secured in 1892. 

When Mr. Brown was appointed a State Commissioner in 
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Lunacy, he made a particular study of the poor-houses in the 
yarious counties in New York State, which cared for more 
than 2,000 of the insane. The bathing facilities in these 
institutions were more than primitive, five or six patients 
being bathed in the same tub of water. In one instance, a 
keeper did state that they always took pains to bathe those 
with skin diseases last. The insane, in many cases, are able 
to exercise very little control over their bodily functions, 
and frequent bathing is a matter of the utmost necessity. 

Bathing in the State hospitals was managed on the tub 
system, but care was taken to change the water for each per- 
son. Commissioner Brown was persuaded that the spray or 
rain water bath was the practical system, and under his per- 
sonal supervision, the first experiments with this system of 
bathing were conducted at the Willard State Hospital for 
the Insane. The experiments were so successful, that this 
system has been adopted throughout the State hospitals for 
the insane. His efforts in this direction were so successful, 
that his thoughts tended to the advisability of maintaining 
public baths for the general public in the principal cities of 
the State. In 1892, he drafted a mandatory act on the sub- 
ject of public baths, but it was changed in order to make it 
permissive, so that any city, village, or town had the power 
to establish free public baths and loan its credit or make 
appropriations from its funds for that purpose. In 1895, 
through Mr. Brown’s instigation, a mandatory act was pre- 
pared and introduced by the Hon. George W. Hamilton, to 
whose tact and discretion the passage of the bill was largely 
due. That law read as follows: 

“ All cities of the first and second class shall establish and 
pens such number of free public baths as the local board 

f health may deem to be necessary. 

‘Tt is true that this legislation was permissive, but the law 
gave the needed authority for the cities of the State, if they 
had realized the necessity of action. From the briefsummary 
of legislation, it will be noted that the laws are either per- 
missive, or else so framed that their provisions cannot be 
carried out. While the State and the city authorities have 
been negligent of their duty regarding public baths, private 
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philanthropy has stepped in and demonstrated the practica- 
bility of what might have been considered doubtful. The 
first public bath, open the year round for a hot or cold water 
bath, at a fixed fee, was opened in 1891, in Center Market 
Place, New York City, in an industrial quarter. There are 
only 27 sprays and three tubs; the fee is five cents, entitling 
the bather to two towels, soap and the use of the compart. 
ment for twenty minutes. Asa proof that there is a popular 
demand for cleansing baths, since the People’s Baths were 
opened August 17th, 1891, 434,146 baths have been taken, 
more than go per cent. having been paid for. For the months 
of January, February and March, 1897, there were 4,924, 4,890 
and 6,232, an increase over the corresponding months in 
1896 of 619, 771 and 960 respectively. There isa debit balance 
to the baths for the Association each year, but if the establish- 
ment were twice the size it would be more than self-support- 
ing. The De Milt Dispensary, the Baron de Hirsch Fund and 
the Riverside Association also operate spray baths, on the 
same general lines. Now that these philanthropies have 
demonstrated the need and the demand for cleansing baths, 
they have done their duty and the city should undertake 
that work, which is clearly a municipal function. 

The legislation secured by Goodwin Brown was more 
general than local, although individual cities could act under 
its permissive authority. In 1895, however, a movement 
was started, whereby local authority was given to the city 
of New York to erect and maintain public baths. The 
famous election of 1894 was won by the Committee of Sev- 
enty, not alone on account of their fierce attack on Tammany 
Hall, but because they promised those who supported them 
a positive municipal program. The Seventy said, if you 
will vote for our candidates, we will promise you small 
parks, clean streets, baths, rapid transit, public comfort sta- 
tions and civil service. This wasa big contract, particularly 
as no workable knowledge existed concerning some of these 
measures, hence the Seventy said after election, that they 
would appoint sub-committees to study and report the best 
methods for carrying out the ante-election pledges, which 
the voters had ratified. A Sub-Committee on Baths and 
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Lavatories was formed under the chairmanship of Wm. Gas- 
ton Hamilton, a vice-president of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and chairman 
of the committee that built the famous People’s Baths. The 
vice-chairman of the sub-committee was Dr. Moreau Morris, 
a veteran in the health department, and the secretary of the 
Tenement House Commission of 1884, who brought to the 
bath group a minute sanitary knowledge of the city, as well 
as an experience ripened in actual contact with official busi- 
ness. The work of this committee was particularly fascinat- 
ing, because no body of literature existed, except the most 
fragmentary reports and pamphlets. From the outset, this 
committee contemplated the collection and arrangement of 
the world’s best experience, in order that New York might 
have the basis for immediate action, when the report should 
be made. Mayors and other public officials responded with 
so much valuable information, that the preparation of the 
document was largely the work of exclusion. In the course 
of time, the Committee of Seventy came to an end, and 
accordingly the sub-committee also terminated its exis- 
tence. Mayor Strong was unwilling that the work of the 
bath group should be fruitless, so he wrote them to ask if 
they would continue their studies under the designation of 
the Mayor’s Committee. In July, 1895, they re-organized 
under that title, but their status was merely advisory, and it 
should be a matter of humiliation to the city authorities that 
the Mayor’s Committee of the City of New York was com- 
pelled to raise by private subscription the necessary money 
for the publication of its report, which has now been 
issued in a volume of several hundred pages. Based on 
its study of the experience of the most successful baths, 
the Mayor’s Committee urges the following recommenda- 
tions : 

That the spray or rain water system of baths be adopted, 
because, primarily, there is no waste of water; and, in the 
second place, the cost of erection is very moderate; and 
lastly, it is characterized by cleanliness and simplicity. 

Bath-houses at a moderate cost should be erected in close 
proximity to those requiring them, rather than the erection 
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of two or three great bathing institutions costing large sums 
of money. 

That the bath-houses should contain proper and requisite 
divisions for the use of the cleanly and of those not clean: 
and that each should contain some system for fumigating 
clothes when necessary. 

That such public schools, where it may be practicable, 
should be equipped in the basement with baths, with requisite 
divisions for men and women. This can be done at a very 
small outlay, because the boilers already in use for heating 
the building, will usually suffice to heat the water for an 
8oo-gallon tank. These baths could be used by the women 
during the school hours, and by the school children after the 
school hours and on Saturdays, and would in no way inter- 
fere with the usefulness of the school building. 

That in the tenement-house districts public wash-houses be 
opened in connection with the baths, thereby relieving many 
homes of one and two rooms of the unhealthy conditions o! 
laundry work. 

That a certain part of each bath should be free, in order 
that necessitous cases may be relieved; for the remaining 
part, a fee should be charged, which sum will contribute 
towards the operating expenses, and will enable the patrons 
of the establishment to retain their self-respect. 

That the baths shall be in charge of a sufficient number o! 
paid attendants. 

That the baths should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Health Department, under a department to be known as the 
Bureau of Public Comfort. 

In England and on the Continent the opening of public 
bath and wash-houses is always an event of civic pride and 
importance. The latest, hence the most complete, are those 
at Marylebone, dedicated March 16, 1897, by the Duke 
and Duchess of York. The band of the parochial schools 
furnished the music and the Fifth Middlesex Volunteer Rifle 
Corps formed the guard of honor, while the Duke and 
Duchess were received by Members of Parliament, London 
County Councillors, the Chairman of the Bath Commissioners 
and his associates. An escort, composed of the builder, the 
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surveyor, the architect, the clerk to the commissioners, the 
commissioners and the rector of the parish, conducted their 
Royal Highnesses to the Board room. 

This latest bath will be described briefly, because typical 
of the best modern establishments. The first bath in 
Marylebone was erected in 1844, a large sum being raised 
by subscription to build an establishment which might serve 
as a model for others. When opened it contained 4o baths. 
The Vestry of Marylebone has the honor to have been 
the first public body in England to have adopted the Public 
Bath and Wash-House Actin 1847. The site wasalmostin the 
country. The old establishment, after having been in daily 
use for nearly fifty years, was torn down, to make way for a 
modern structure. During that period 7,655,694 bathers 
patronized the establishment, and more than 4,600,000 paid 
either two or four cents for their baths. The number of 
women availing themselves of the laundry during the same 
period was 1,281,295. It will be noted that it is the English 
as well as the Continental practice to charge a fee for the 
use of the baths. It is fitting that the municipality should 
provide the establishment, but those using it should pay for 
that privilege. 

The entire plan comprises four swimming and Io! private 
baths, as well as a public wash-house and laundry, with 
accommodations for 74 women. The first-class swimming 
bath is 100 feet in length, with a capacity of 83,000 gallons. 
A large club room is provided at one end, which is specially 
adapted for the use of public school children, regimental and 
other swimming clubs. 

In accordance with the custom so prevalent in English 
baths, arrangements are made so that this bath can be floored 
over, to be converted into a public gymnasium during the 
winter months. A small fee for its use yields a revenue. 
The second-class bath is 70 feet in length, and the third-class 
66 feet. The charges are respectively six and two cents. 
This third-class swimming bath is the only one in London 
providing soap and shower baths at a minimum fee of two 
cents. 

It was the particular object of the commissioners of this 
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parish that the poorer classes should have opportunity for 
bathing in baths as bright and cheerful as any of those for 
which more expensive charges are made. Recognizing the 
increased popularity of athletics among women, a swimming 
bath with the capacity of 44,000 gallons is provided for them. 
Glazed and decorated tiles lend an artistic harmony to the 
whole bath. Of the private baths there are 21 first-class, 48 
second for men; Io first-class and 19 second for women. 
The vapor bath rooms are private, with shower, needle, 
spray and sitz baths, ata uniform charge of one shilling, so 
that these conveniences are practically within the reach of 
everyone. 

The public laundry is 76x64 feet, divided into the wash- 
house proper, the drying, iron and mangling rooms. The 
wash-house has 74 compartments, each containing two wash- 
tubs, with hot and cold water, steam supply and the neces- 
sary appliances of pails and scrubbing boards. Four centri- 
fugal wringing machines, making 1,200 revolutions a minute, 
dry each lot of clothes in three minutes. The drying-room 
has 74 drying horses, heated by the air driven in from the 
furnaces in the basement. The ironing room is equipped 
with two steam driven mangles, ironing tables and radial 
drying horses. The convenience of the laundry has been 
provided for the exclusive use of the wage-earners, at the 
low fee of three cents an hour. 

Of course the establishment is equipped with a laundry 
for its own use and contains rooms for Board meetings, 
Superintendent's offices and the conventional waiting rooms 
and halls. As the swimming baths are emptied every night 
during the summer months, and refilled in the early morn- 
ing, the unsanitary features of the swimming bath are mini- 
mized, and, in addition, the fact that nearly 250,000 gallons 
of water flow into the sewers, is a direct benefit to that 
branch of the public service. 

The majority of the large bathing establishments combine 
the wash-house or laundry. Deptford has under the same 
roof its baths, wash-houses and municipal buildings, while 
Shoreditch has the public library in combination with the 
baths. This combination effects a great saving in the initial 
cost as well as in the operating expenses. 
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In the summer, when there is the greatest need for the 
baths from the hygienic viewpoint, as well as that of com- 
fort, the present facilities afforded by the private charities of 
New York are totally inadequate. In addition there are fif- 
teen floating baths, provided by the city, free, anchored at 
intervals off the docks. With the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of the location for the baths, the water cannot be of the 
purest. By way of illustration, the Floating Hospital of the 
St. John’s Guild does not openits bath-room till the waters of 
the lower bay are reached. Although the floating baths are 
not all that can be desired, there is an increasing patronage 
from year to year. For the season ending September, 1896, 
there were 5,553,898 baths taken. During the intense heated 
term of last August, the numbers rose to 828,824 in one 
week. These facts indicate that there is a demand for the 
swimming baths of the summer. From the statistics that are 
elsewhere presented, a corresponding demand for cleansing 
baths also exists. 

In certain sections of the city, in districts populous enough 
to make cities by themselves, there are practically no baths 
in the houses where people must live, and absolutely no pub- 
lic baths. For example, in one block on the west side between 
66th and 67th streets, 940 families were visited in their homes 
in February, 1897, but of this number not one had access to 
bathrooms in houses where they live. These statistics rein- 
force those obtained by the Gilder Committee of 1894, who 
stated that out of 255,033 people coming within the scope of 
their study, only 306 had access to bath tubs in houses where 
they lived. 

Each metropolitan city like New York should have one 
establishment where a swim may be had the year round. It is 
urged that the swimming pool is unsanitary, but, with insist- 
ence on practical precautions, these objectional features may 
be greatly minimized. At the great Marylebone baths, the 
swimming pool is emptied each night. The feature of the 
swimming bath is the opportunity for recreation and a sport 
that is so healthy as swimming. With the comparatively 
limited opportunity for the cultivation of the zsthetic or the 
musical tastes, thousands of the wage-earners must satisfy 
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these cravings of their nature with the dime museum or the 
dance hall. Recreation to them means a change of scene 
from the monotony of their daily work, hence they take up 
with whatever comes along. If a sport like swimming, 
which is so wholesome, could be afforded, these same young 
people might take to it with the same avidity with which 
they enjoy questionable pleasures. 

In New York, like other large cities, there is a lack of 
halls or places of meeting for working men, where they may 
meet under conditions that are satisfactory to them. Many 
bodies of wage-earners are compelled to hold their meetings 
in rooms rented from the saloonist. The rental is at a very 
low figure, the proprietor recouping himself by the sale of 
his liquors. I have been told by the wage-earners that they 
do not like such conditions, but that they are powerless, be- 
cause there are practically no other opportunities. In for- 
eign cities, the swimming pool is floored over in the winter, 
and rented for entertainments, or for meetings which the 
working men may desire to hold. Other municipalities open 
gymnasia, with regular instruction on the payment of a fee. 
By this means, the scope of the recreative features is en- 
larged, and a small revenue is derived from the classes. 

In addition to the recreative features of the swimming 
bath, the opportunity for instruction in swimming is of 
great value, particularly in the seaboard cities. In the Lon 
don parishes the children of the public schools are sold 
tickets at a reduced rate, so that they may be encouraged to 
learn to swim. It is estimated that more than ten thousand 
school children were taught how to swim in the London 
baths last year. 

Where there are swimming pools, there is opportunity for 
the formation of swimming clubs, which are being organized 
in large numbers among the artisans and mechanics. These 
clubs are growing to such an extent, that an International 
Swimming Association has been formed. Many of these 
clubs, both among the men and the women, rent the baths 
regular evenings, when they have their contest or entertain- 
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An important extension in the bathing facilities of a large 
city is the establishment of baths in the public school build- 
ings. The new bath in Brookline is situated very near the 
high school, for the express purpose of enabling the pupils 
to use the baths for instruction in swimming and for recrea- 
tion. Many of the German cities equip the basements of the 
public schools with cleansing baths, and the pupils are de- 
tailed in classes to make use of them. Boston is about to 
try the experiment in one of her school buildings. In New 
York City, with the dense tenement house population, from 
which large numbers the school children are drawn, baths in 
the public schools are almost an imperative necessity. A 
strong argument for this recommendation is the result of the 
third week’s inspection of the children in the public schools 
of New York, ordered by Hon. Charles G. Wilson, president 
of the Health Department. For the third week (April) there 
were 3,918 children examined. The doctors found and ex- 
cluded from the schools children suffering from the following 
diseases: measles, 7; diphtheria, 5; scarlet fever, 1; croup, 
1; whooping cough, 2; mumps, 12; contagious eye diseases, 
31; parasitic diseases of the head, 169; parasitic diseases of 
the body, 9; chicken pox, 11; skin diseases, 10. The total 
number of children excluded as a result of the inspection of 
the week was 258, or almost Io per cent. of those examined. 
The greater number of children were excluded because of 
parasitic diseases of the head. Opportunity for daily bathing 
would greatly minimize these diseases. 

There are indications that our leading cities are realizing 
the imperative necessity of making public baths possible. 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Yonkers, Buffalo, and Brook- 
line have already built small establishments, the last town 
having the honor to have erected the first municipal swim- 
ming pool, open the year round, in the United States. 

In these days of colossal and imperial fortunes, their pos- 
sessors should consider that their wealth is held as a sacred 
trust. A few decades ago the great benefactions were made 
almost exclusively to institutions of learning and hospitals, 
but there is now a wider choice for the worthy bestowals of 
large sums of money in perpetuation of a family name, or by 
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way of memorial to an individual. In the days of Augustus, 
the Roman who stood nearest his emperor bestowed a great 
bathing establishment upon his city. If Agrippa thought it 
not beneath his dignity to present a bath to his city, surely 
merchant princes in our American cities could make a like 
gift to their own municipality, so that the citizenship of the 
coming years would hand down their name in loving remem- 
brance. 


Wm. H. Totmay, 


Secretary of the Mayor's Committee on Public 
New York. Baths and Public Comfort Stations. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS FARMER AND TAXATION. 


HE Massachusetts farmer complains that he is com- 

pelled to bear more than his share of the burden of 
taxation. Opening the constitution of the Commonwealth, 
he reads :— 

« A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, and a constant adherence to those of piety, 
justice * * are absolutely necessary to preserve the advan- 
tages of liberty,and to maintain a free government.” ‘“ Each 
individual of the society has a right to be protected by it in 
the enjoyment of his life, liberty and property according 
to standing laws. He is therefore obliged, consequently, to 
contribute his share to the expense of this protection; to 
give his personal service, or an equivalent, when necessary ; 
but no part of the property of an individual can with justice 
be taken from him or applied to public uses, without his own 
consent, or that of the representative body of the people.” 
“ Every subject has a right to be secure from all unreason- 
able searches, and seizures of his person, his houses, his 
papers and all his possessions.” In accordance with these 
principles, power was given to the legislature “to impose 
and levy proportional and reasonable assessments, rates and 
taxes upon all the inhabitants of and persons resident, and 
estates lying within the Commonwealth.” 

From his personal recurrence to these fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution the Massachusetts farmer concludes 
that the real basis of taxation is personal service. Each must 
serve the State according to his ability. The share of the 
burden each must bear is according to his ability. The 
strong must do much; the weak what they can. Each doing 
his best, should serve an equal length of time. When a 
draft is made to serve in the army, the time is the same for 
all. It would be unjust to make the weak man serve two 
years to the strong man’s one, because the strong man may 
doin one year as much as the weak man in two. 

The property of citizens is taxed, but only as an equivalent 
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for personal service and measure of their ability. In early 
times men worked out their tax, but as society became more 
complex an equivalent for service was accepted in com. 
modities at first, and then in money. Property is taxed as 
an indication of the ability of the man, not as a complete 
measure of his ability, but as one of the best possible to 
be used in connection with the poll-tax and with demands 
for service on the jury and in the army. Nevertheless per. 
sonal service remains a real basis of taxation. The man is 
taxed, not merely his possessions. 

The farmer, therefore, contends that a good method of 
measuring the burdens of taxation is to resolve the tax into 
personal service and so make plain how many days of per- 
sonal service each tax-payer must render to the State in 
return for his receipted tax bill. 

A careful investigation conducted during the past ten 
years proves that the pay of the average farmer for his labor 
of superintendence and manual toil isa dollaraday. The 
average tax rate is $15 per thousand. In many of the towns 
the rate is from $15 to $26. As regards the relation of the 
assessed value to the real value of farming property, there is 
little difference. The assessors take oath to assess at its true 
value. The fact is that so great has been the depreciation 
in farm property that only in exceptional cases will it sell 
for more than its assessed value. Undervaluation is found 
mostly in cities. 

The average farmer's capital invested in ‘land, buildings, 
tools and stock amounts to $4,000. His tax therefore is $60 
for the year. If he is so fortunate as to realize five per cent. 
on his capital and to work himself three hundred days, his 
total income will be $500 or $1.37 for each of the 365 days of 
the year. To pay his tax, therefore, he must work 43 days 
for the State and give besides all his interest for the same 
time. If now he had put his $4,000 into a mortgage on 
another's farm instead of investing it in his own, he would 
have $500 for interest and his labor of 300 days, but his taxes 
would have been only a poll-tax of $2, thus making a gain of 
$58. Instead of working 43 days for the State, he works only 
two days and he saves also the interest money for the whole 
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number of days. Moreover, no longer obliged to work for 
himself at a dollar a day, he may work for another farmer 
or ina factory or elsewhere and get two, three or four dol- 
lars a day for work no harder than before. In that case he 
may pay his tax by working a day or perhaps half a day. 

But the Massachusetts farmer is not only thus taxed 
directly for the support of his own State, he is also taxed 
indirectly to support the federal government. The aggre- 
gate national tax is nearly two-thirds the sum of the taxes of 
all the States, so that the farmer pays at least one-half as 
much to the national government as to his State. If he must 
work forty-three days for his own State, he must work 
twenty-one days for the United States. To illustrate how 
the tariff affects the farmer, the following example under the 
tariff of 1892 is suggestive: He sent abroad 200 barrels of 
apples which netted him $530. This he invested in various 
commodities needed on his farm and in his family. But 
before he could pass these through the custom house, he must 
pay a tax of $326.55. 

There is no doubt that the farmer pays his full share of 
the tariff tax, the effects of which are manifest. It has bene- 
fited those engaged in manufactures more than the farmers. 
lt has raised wages so that the farmer has been compelled 
to pay his hired man enough to keep him out of the factories, 
often more than the farmer himself recei¢es. It has raised 
the prices of goods the farmer must buy, but it has not 
increased correspondingly the prices of what he has to sell. 
One reason is very evident. The government has used sur- 
plus revenue of former years in making farms out of the pub- 
lic domain, in giving them away to foreigners, and in build- 
ing railroads to transport the. peasants of Europe to these 
lands and in return bring the product of these farms to glut 
the markets of Massachusetts, at prices sometimes for trans- 
portation less than the freight charges from one point to 
another within the State. 

The farmer was content to pay higher prices for what he 
bought, because he was taught that these high prices would 
be temporary, and that home competition would soon make 
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them enough less to compensate him, and that the manufac. 
turing cities would give him sale for all his produce at good 
prices. But he finds that, just as home competition begins 
to work for him a little relief, the trust and monopoly 
come in to retard or prevent the reduction; and he discovers 
that because of western competition he cannot sell his pro- 
duce at remunerative prices, and often that he cannot sell it 
at any price. 

This change in the incidence of taxation has had its effects 
upon the population and industries of the State. Of course, 
other causes have joined with it, nevertheless it remains one 
of the most efficient. It has made it possible for those 
engaged in other pursuits to secure a much larger income, 
measured not only in money, but in the necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries of life. The farmer who is superior to the average 
in business ability, or has an advantage in that his farm is 
located in the immediate vicinity of a city, by adapting him- 
self and his business to the constantly changing conditions, 
has managed to hold his own and perhaps to increase his 
fortune in some degree, especially if he can cut up his farm 
into building lots and sell enough to make good his losses 
from poor crops and bad customers and low prices. But the 
average farmer, and the superior farmer whose farm is at a 
distance from the centers of population, have been forced, in 
spite of all their efforts, to fight a losing battle. By studying 
the census we find the following facts :-— 


YEARS. 1880. 18go. 
PROS OF GH oe ikindn cd seends* ectecacs 38,406 34,374 
AVOTRS GGG Ti BENG oie cc cccccccdcansssccsuce 87 87 
NE SOE hice che ancnck de eee Rams eme mS 3,359,079 2,998,282 
I ID, 6c cps tw acmnonwnenecnase 2,128,311 1,657,02 
PRR DHONI. 8 on ntieesscasecacunaadusesne 1,230,768 1,341,258 
TN sata cncabs ch ican sins sachs bain $164,288,956 $146,197,415 
Ren EG GE DE 6 cn ccncaccacaeeeienee een 4,032 
DD NE ee tn tiibneenbesadaaaa  < Sibdeaine 360,797 
Re Oe RII CINE cece nieces ncsccesetans: | states 787,287 
DE Se EL co acne eenemodeee — melee 18,091,541 
Ewcronss in unieipreved GIGS ccceccccccacccenss * -sassec 110,490 


These figures indicate on the whole a decided decline in 
agriculture. The report of the Labor Bureau for 1890 on 
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abandoned farms shows a similar tendency. There were 
1461 such farms containing 126,509% acres of an assessed 
value of $1,076,328. ‘‘ Of the 144 towns reporting abandoned 
farms,” says the commissioner, ‘86 show a decline in popu- 
lation in 1890 as compared with 1880.” There has been a 
rapid concentration of population in the large towns and 
cities which has stripped the farming districts of popula- 
tion. From 1880 to 1890 of the whole territory of the State 
18.92 per cent. has lost in rural population, the number being 

5 In the same time cities and towns of 8,000 have 
gained 218,154 in number, increasing the total per cent. of 
total urban population from 58.44 to 69.90 per cent. Noth- 
ing has occurred since 1880 to cause us to think that the 
decline in the condition of agriculture in Massachusetts has 
been checked: the indications are that it has been aggra- 
vated. 

The farmers are fully aroused as to the importance of the 
question of taxation. They understand the evils by which 
they are confronted and they know that, if any efficient 
remedies are applied, they themselves must take the initia- 
tive and persevere in their demands and in their efforts. 

Organization, education and political action are the 
three methods upon which they put most reliance. They 
are organized as are the farmers of no other State. Their 
Board of Agriculture, established in 1852, is now a most 
powerful and influential body of men. It has connected with 
ita Dairy Bureau and a Gypsy Moth Commission. There 
are 36 incorporated societies represented on the Board. 
These, scattered over the State, are centers of influence, and 
are not without political power. At their annual fairs the 
governor is frequently present with other speakers to discuss 
problems of the hour. There are eleven horticultural socie- 
ties, 30 farmers’ clubs, 18 farmers’ and mechanic clubs, or 
associations, 14 miscellaneous organizations. There is a State 
Grange, 15 district granges and 135 subordinate granges, 
with a membership of over 12,000, and a treasury with ample 
funds. There are thus 263 organizations of farmers recorded, 
besides others that are constantly being formed. These 
organizations are not ephemeral bodies, popular to-day and 
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disbanded to-morrow, but are institutions of many years 
experience, firmly established in the hearts of the farmers. 
The grange is the product of the slow growth of twenty-four 
years of vigorous life. Many of the clubs are older still and 
made up of the men of strong character and intelligence in 
their several communities. As a source of public opinion 
and as a means of applying it to questions of the hour, these 
organizations are of great value. 

They are efficient schools for the education of their mem- 
bers, not only in matters of immediate connection with 
agriculture, but in that broader culture and training which 
go to make the good citizen and the wise man. In the 
art of public speaking and concerted action these organi- 
zations accomplish great good. One hundred and thirty- 
five granges meet once or twice every month to listen 
to carefully prepared papers and lectures on important 
topics and to fully discuss them. Once a month the 
members of a dozen granges meet together in the district 
grange to compare notes and secure wider information 
and united action. Annually representatives of all meet 
in the State Grange to spend several days in hearing re- 
ports of standing committees and formulating courses of 
action. For years a committee on legislation and another 
on unequal taxation have been appointed in addition to the 
executive committee. These have been on the constant 
watch to discover threatening evils and to ward them off, to 
discern practical advantages and to secure them. The 
grange has appointed one of their number a legislative agent 
whose business is to keep track of legislation at the State 
House and see to it that the farmers’ interests are promoted. 
At his word the farmers attend public hearings of legislative 
committees, send petitions, and bring all possible influence 
to bear upon the legislature to grant their requests. There 
are 14 farmers in the present legislature out of a total mem- 
bership of 280 members, a larger number than the ratio o! 
farmers to the total population would call for; but besides 
these, there are many others, elected by the farmers, who 
are true to their interests. 

The opinion and action of these educated farmers, strongly 
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organized, in regard to taxation should be considered. Their 
position is a strong one, because it is fortified by the consti- 
tution and supported by established law and custom. They 
demand that every resident in the State shall contribute his 
share toward the support of the Commonwealth; and that 
every non-resident who owns property within the State shall 
pay a tax upon this property proportional to that collected 
from the property of residents. They believe that the laws 
of the State taxing persons, real estate, personal property, 
incomes and corporations are just in principle and can be 
and should be enforced. They believe that, if these laws 
were impartially enforced, wealth would not escape its just 
share of taxation and the poor would not be burdened; and 
that, if taxaton were thus justly apportioned, it would be a 
burden to no one but a blessing to all. But during the past 
two decades they have found that as wealth has rapidly 
increased and has been concentrated in the hands of the few, 
it has succeeded, under one pretext and another, in evading 
its just share of taxation and compelling the poor and men 
of moderate means to bear the burden. It is estimated that 
one-fourth of the wealth pays three-fourths of the taxes. The 
farmers, who work from forty to sixty days for the State to 
provide good roads, schools and government, and contribute 
all their interest money for the same time, see men move into 
their towns who are worth their thousands, whose income is 
$10 to $100 a day, appropriating to their own use the advan- 
tages of the State and pay in return simply a poll tax, or 
possibly the income of one or two days. When called to 
account for their evasion or violation of the laws, they 
declare that the corporation which is the source of their 
income pays some taxes in New York; or, through their 
spokesmen, talk as follows :— 

“It is said that the difficulty is that there are a great many 
men in the Commonwealth who are tax-dodgers and do not 
pay their proper tax. They are wealthy men, very wicked 
men,it may be. All of which, in my judgment, is down right 
trash and nonsense. We may make faces at other men and 
call them tax-dodgers, but how foolish we are. These gentle- 
men who do not pay a legal tax-rate on their large estates 
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are the foremost men in the community. * * It is the 
supremest folly in the world to denounce such men, because 
they are not ready and willing to pay a legal tax. They are 
ready to pay taxes fairly, reasonably and justly assessed, but 
to do more than that they are not willing and they know how 
to protect themselves against oppressive taxation.” 

The farmers are grateful to this chairman of the committee 
on taxation of the associated boards of trade for this clear 
statement of the current ethical standard among the gentle- 
men of large estates who do not pay legal taxes. The 
ground is that they themselves are judges of what constitutes 
a reasonable assessment: the law as passed by the legisla. 
ture and interpreted by the courts and obcyed by the poor 
is in their opinion unjust and, therefore, they are not ready 
and willing to obey it; they know how to protect them. 
selves. It must be confessed that the idea that it is no sin 
to evade the payment of taxes is very prevalent. But the 
farmer believes this to be lawlessness. If the rich may defy 
the law, because they know how to protect themselves, why 
may not the poor men do the same? But this is anarchy. 

Hence the opposing forces are arrayed against each 
other. The farmers are for the law as it is. Their oppo- 
nents are for its evasion in case it cannot be repealed. The 
farmers are few and poor. Their opponents are few and 
rich. The laboring classes and the men of moderate incomes 
are the people whose votes are to decide the contest. The 
first success was won by the capitalists in 1881, when the law 
exempting mortgages from taxation under certain conditions 
was passed. The farmer was led to think that the law would 
relieve him from the tax on that part of the value of his farm 
for which he was in debt, requiring the holder of the mort- 
gage to pay it. But the mortgagee inserted a clause requiring 
the farmer to pay all the taxes. The result was that the 
mortgagee escaped all taxation, while the taxes of the farmer 
were increased. 

Learning by experience, the farmer is now suspicious of all 
tax reformers who are anxious to relieve his burdens by 
exempting personal property. Leading farmers were invited 
to a banquet by the Single Tax League, listened to eloquent 
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speeches and asked numerous questions. At the next meet- 
ing of the State Grange the committee on unequal taxation 
reported a resolution, which was adopted by the whole body, 
“that the Massachusetts State Grange is opposed to single 
taxation.” 

The Anti-Double Taxation League, composed of wealthy, 
learned and influential men, and other powerful organiza- 
zations, supported generally by the press, with ample funds 
at their command and persuasive advocates and a powerful 
lobby, have been for years making efforts to exempt personal 
property from taxation. In 1893 the legislature appointed a 
special committee “to consolidate, arrange and revise the 
statutes of the Commonwealth relating to taxation.” This 
committee spent six months in giving hearings and in mak- 
ing a careful study of the whole subject. The farmers 
appeared before them: their opponents were represented by 
the best legal talent and representatives of many corpora- 
tions and business organizations. The result was that the 
farmers secured a report in their favor. This committee 
recommend that assessors be elected for three years instead 
of one; that a State Board of Equalization be created ; that 
municipal bonds be not exempted from taxation; that the 
exemption of mortgages in 1881 was neither just nor equita- 
ble to the home-seeker, the tax-payer and the State; that 
religious, benevolent and educational institutions should be 
exempt; that the inheritance tax should be enforced; that 
taxation of shares of stock of foreign corporations should not 
be exempt; that the tax upon incomes should not be aban- 
doned ; that the single land tax is not to be endorsed; that 
the evasion of taxation should be remedied by the passage 
of a doomage law requiring, under penalty, all tax-payers to 
return to the assessors schedules of all taxable property in 
their possession and to make oath to the same, the form of 
the schedule to be uniform throughout the State. This 
report brought joy to the farmers and consternation to their 
opponents. 

The contest then came as to the control of the legislature. 
A canvass of the State was made to secure, especially in the 
Senate, a majority in favor of the exemption of personal 
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property. The strongest influence was brought to bear in 
committee room, in the lobby and on the floor of the halls of 
legislation. Bills were introduced for the repeal of the 
mortgage exemption law of 1881, for an inheritance tax and 
for a doomage law. These were defeated. But, if the farm. 
ers failed to carry their own bills, they succeeded neverthe. 
less in defeating the bill of their opponents for the exemp. 
tion of the stock of foreign corporations. The farmers’ bill 
to compel foreign corporations doing business in the State 
to give to assessors the names of Massachusetts citizens hold- 
ing stock failed to pass. The result thus far is a drawn bat. 
tle. The farmers are told that personal property should be 
exempted from taxation, because the tax cannot be collected. 
They propose laws that will secure its collection, but these 
laws are not enacted, because the votes of the opposition 
defeat them. The farmers say the laws taxing personal 
property shall not be repealed, their opponents say they 
shall not be enforced by supplementary legislation. 

The last legislature appointed another commission on tax- 
ation to reconsider the whole subject and report Oct. 1, 1897. 
That committee is now engaged in its arduous labors. In 
the meantime there is a truce on the floor of the legislature. 
W hat the final result will be, depends upon which side the 
labor vote shall be cast. If working men vote with their 
employers, personal property will be exempted. If they can 
be led to vote with the farmers, then instead of greater 
exemption of personal property, it will be made to bear 
more of the burdens of taxation. Much depends upon the 
resumption of prosperity. If the depression of agriculture 
should be checked and the unemployed should again be set 
to work, the probabilities are that the perseverance of the 
farmers would be overcome, and the incidence of taxation 
remain as itis. But whatever the final result will be, the 
small minority, the few farmers in the midst of a great and 
wealthy State, have proved themselves to be men of great 
resources. 

In the meanwhile they have not failed to secure for them- 
selves as many advantages as possible out of the expenditure 
of public money. They have insisted upon liberal appropri 
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ations for education. They demanded that the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College should not be, as in some States, 
a subordinate department of a classical college, but must bea 
distinctively agricultural college, in name as well as in char- 
acter, fully equipped to do the best work for students, for 
farmers and for agriculture. In addition to the original 
endowment of $240,000 it receives an annual grant from both 
the State and the United States. Liberal provisions have 
been made for public schools in country towns. To provide 
superintendents, $62,500 is annually appropriated. Two dol- 
lars per week is added to the pay of teachers. To pay the 
tuition of pupils who are obliged to go to a high school in 
another town, because of none in their own, $5,000 is allowed. 
Provisions are made for holding teachers’ institutes in small 
towns at State expense. The number of normal schools was 
increased in 1894 from six to ten, at a cost of $300,000, in 
addition to the value of the sites provided by the towns 
where the schools were located, in order that country towns 
might be the better provided with teachers and with oppor- 
tunities for farmers’ children to get a better education at the 
public expense. The State law provides school children 
with text books, and allows towns to vote money for the 
transportation of children to and from the school house. A 
State commission on public libraries grants $100 worth of 
books to such towns as will establish free libraries. 

It is by taking advantage of these provisions for education 
that the Massachusetts farmer has become the best educated 
farmer in the world, and this fact accounts largely for his 
success in organizing, and for his potent influence in mold- 
ing public opinion and in gaining his ends. 

Besides appropriations for education, the farmers have 
secured many thousands of dollars for the promotion of agri- 
culture. These appropriations for 1896 are suggestive. 


I I I iis iitdnceddncdtnnncwnnatanadion $ 1,000.00 
Bounties to agricultural societies ..................----..2.----2- 21,600.00 
Ce ae a so us enescsndin taghhih ala eeeien 9,500,00 
| ERE Sie 2a et ea Ee eee een eer aaa ee ae me IL Ny ou «et 8,700.00 
vec FES EEE en ee ee een Rk 2,000.00 
I ig ciinccndednecncakcnenmewn cies 100,000.00 
Seppecntian @f tubbevenlocle..... .. ....20.20<-ccccceccsccccscece 300,000.00 
EE SE ee eT 






$1,067,800.00 
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While good country roads, the destruction of insect pests 
and the stamping out of contagious disease among cattle are 
for the general good, they are also for the special benefit of 
the farmers, and were secured through their effort. The 
laws for the inspection of fertilizers and for the prevention 
of the sale of oleomargarine under the name or appearance 
of butter are enforced, at considerable expense, for the farm- 
ers’ benefit. 

So have the farmers secured from the Federal Government 
many advantages for agriculture and the agriculturist. 
Their demand that, if a tariff is to protect the manufacturer, 
it shall also protect, to the extent of its power, the farmer, 
seems now to have secured the endorsement of the present 
administration. Their demand that the department of agri- 
culture shall be controlled by a Secretary and an assistant 
who shall be practical farmers of broad and liberal views, 
seeking to promote and advance the interests of agriculture 
in every portion of the United States, has been granted. 

We may conclude then that the farmers of Massachusetts, 
by their attitude toward taxation, have deserved the respect 
and gratitude of good citizens everywhere. They have 
called attention, in a most forcible manner, to the fact that 
unequal taxation brings crushing burdens to bear upon the 
tillers of the soil and others who from the nature of the case 
cannot shift it from their shoulders. Like good citizens, 
they have not suffered injustice without exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to demand the enforcement of the 
constitution and laws of the State, against the rich as 
well as against the poor. They have clearly revealed 
their opinion as to the evil, and proposed a_ remedy 
which they believe to be amply sufficient. If they failed to 
secure the application of the remedy, it has been through no 
fault of their own. But they have compelled the Common- 
wealth to give the question of taxation the consideration it 
demands. It is being discussed, as never before, in every 
city and town and hamlet, by all classes of the people. When 
the special committee presents its report to the legislature 
of 1898, we may hope that asa result of the united wisdom 
of all classes of the people, tax reforms may be consummated 
which shall make the tax laws of Massachusetts, already 
among the best, still more worthy to be the model for other 
States. C. S. WALKER. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 









NOTES. 






The Royal Commission on Licensing. Students of politi- 
cal science will do well not to wait for the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission, which is inquiring into the operation of the 
English system of licensing the liquor trade, until the Commis- ij 
sion comes to an end of its work, and its report is made public. 
The Commission of which Lord Peel, late Speaker of the House 3 
of Commons, is chairman, has already held nearly a hundred 
sittings and may hold as many more before all the evidence is . 
taken. In the meantime, the sessions are open to the press. : 
They are being fully reported by newspapers, such asthe “Times ” 
and the “ Manchester Guardian,” and the proceedings are throw- 

ing more interesting light on some economic questions, and some 
phases of English life, than any inquiry of recent years, not if 
excepting the Lords’ Committee on Sweating, or the Labour Com- 
mission. Within the last fifteen years the brewery industry, in 
provincial England at any rate, has passed out of the hands of 
small private concerns, many of them the property of individual 
owners, into the possession of great stock companies. The 
results of this change are to be seen in the wide-spread de~ 
velopment of the tied house system, under which from seventy 
to eighty per cent. of the public houses in the country have 
been transferred to the brewery companies, which possess 
themselves of the houses, usually at high prices, in order to 
obtain monopolies in various neighborhoods for the sale of their 
beers. This is a development certainly never contemplated 
by the authors of the old laws which make up the present com- 
plicated English licensing code, and the changes which are } 
coming in the train of it are unmistakeably having an important | 

effect on English political life, municipal and national. The beer : 
trade has pushed itself into local politics. It has pushed itself 
on to the town councils, usually with a view to the manipulation 
of the watch committees, which have charge of the police ; on to 
the poor law boards in some places unduly to keep down the 
rating assessment of public house property ; and in some towns 
it seems to have adroitly pushed itself into the chairs of the 
clerks to the justices, in order the better to obtain the ear of the 
magistrates who deal with offenders under the licensing laws. 
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For English people there is much in the evidence submitted to 
Lord Peel’s Commission, which is decidedly unpleasant reading. 
Here and there, it has laid bare some weak spots in English 
municipal life, and already it has been made clear that it will not 
be possible to shelve the licensing problem in Parliament for 
long after the Commission has reported. E. Porritt. 


A System of Compulsory Insurance Against Loss of 
Work has been tried in the Swiss canton of St. Gall and has 
been found wanting. According to the report of the United 
States Consul,’ the laborers who were steadily employed soon 
found that the system compelled them to support in idleness 
those whose labor was at times uncertain, and whose pay, for that 
very reason, was high. Moreover, the unemployed from other 
parts of Switzerland came to St. Gall to live at the expense of 
the workmen there who naturally objected to supporting this new 
swarm as well as the drones in their own hive. On 8th Novem- 
ber, 1896, it was decided to abolish the system which, in con- 
sequence, will come to an end on 3oth June, 1897. The workmen 
have had their dance and have paid the fiddler, and their experi- 
ment isa good example “ four encourager les autres.” This isaresult 
which Adam Smith or Buckle would have expected from such gov- 
ernmental interference, but the Swiss laborer does not know much 
about “Smithianismus,” nor does he appreciate Buckle’s theory 
that the best thing legislators can do is to do nothing—or to undo 
the work of their predecessors. On the contrary, the Swiss laborer 
expects a great deal of help from legislation. In 1893, he (or some 
of him, at any rate,) petitioned the Federal Government of Switzer- 
land to set aside Nature’s law of supply and demand, and te substi- 
tute some new law that should insure remunerative work to every- 
body. The plan was not approved by the popular assemblies, 
but the Federal Government, to show its good will to the 
laborer, appointed a commission to consider what should be 
done for him. While the Federal authorities were musing, the 
socialistic fire burned, and the local government of St. Gall 
started a system of compulsory insurance against loss of work. 
Each person earning less than five francs a day (except children 
earning less than two francs) was compelled to contribute—the 
amount of tribute varying in accordance with the amount of 


! See Consular Reports LII., No. 195, Dec., 1896, p. 592-3. 
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wage. A person earning between four and five francs a day was 
compelled to pay thirty centimes a week, and, in the event of 
being out of work, received two francs and forty centimes a week. 
Pensions were not allowed for more than sixty days in one calen- 
dar year. James Gustavus WHITELEY. 


Prices in Silver Countries. The first series of index num- 
bers for a silver standard country sufficiently reliable and ex- 
tended to take rank with the series of Falkner, Sauerbeck and 
Soetbeer for gold standard countries has just appeared in the 
journal of the Royal Statistical Soctety for March. It is the work of 
Mr. Fred. J. Atkinson, of Calcutta, and is based on the prices in 
India of one hundred commodities during the period 1861-96. 
The following table for five-year periods has been averaged from 
Mr, Atkinson’s figures to exhibit his results within brief compass: 


PRICES IN INDIA (1871=100).! 


General Index Ind. No. for Raw Produce, Manufactures, 
No. Food. etc. etc. 


1861-65 106 IIO 102 g6 
1866-70 123 138 IOI 93 
1871-75 106 110 IOI 97 
1876-80 129 150 104 88 
1881-85 109 116 101 89 
1886-90 118 129 106 93 
1891-95 133 146 117 103 


We observe that Indian prices have risen very considerably, 
especially those of food. Also that Indian prices are quite variable, 
except those of raw produce. 

Aside from Mr. Atkinson’s statistics, our information asto price 
movements in silver countries is very scanty and unreliable. Such 
as it is, it is summarized in the following table, in the first column 
of which isalso inserted Mr. Atkinson’s results for alternate years: 


'“ Food” includes rice, wheat, jawar, ragi, gram, bajra, maize, barley, potatoes, 
Sugar, ginger, mutton, beef. 

“Raw produce, etc.” includes tea, coffee, cotton, jute, indigo, opium, tobacco, 
linseed, til, rape, castor, saltpetre, cutch, myrabolams, manure, coal, raw silk, 
wool, hides, bamboos, teak. 

“ Manufactures, etc.” include cottons, jute goods, oils, silks, tanned hides, 
shellac, 
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} 
INDEX NUMBERS FOR SILVER COUNTRIES.! 
PRICES, WAGES. 
India. India. China. Japan, Mexico. India. Japan, 
(Atkinson. (Official.) 
I 2 3 4 5 ¢ 7 

1861 99 
1863 104 
1865 117 
1867 126 
1869 126 
157 100 
1873 107 100 104 100 100 
1875 103 95 103 105 97 105 
1877 138 121 IOI 105 97 U0 
1879 135 119 {11 145 100 124 
1881 106 99 110 75 99 138 
1883 106 g6 103 130 102 139 
1885 113 95 105 116 106 135 
1837 III 101 105 109 100 II4 133 
1889 125 107 105 116 g2 112 132 
1891 128 104 104 123 IoI 118 127 
1893 135 11g 10g 129 117 11g 130 
1895 128 99 116 
I5g0 140 106 


Details in regard to these figures will be found in the sources 
referred to in the note subjoined to the table. The figures for 
Mexico are of the least importance, as they are based on very 
meagre data. Those for Chinaand those for India given in column 
2 are too far dependent on custom house declarations of value to 
be greatly relied on. As Mr. Atkinson points out, not only are 
such declarations notoriously inaccurate, but there is a tendency 
for each declaration to follow the last and thus to become stereo- 
typed. This produces a false and misleading uniformity in the 
index numbers, a uniformity which has been rashly caught at by 
adherents of the silver standard. The tendency is distinctly seen 
in comparing the first two columns, Mr. Atkinson’s figures show- 


'Columns 1 and 6 are from F.J. Atkinson’s paper Jour, Roy. Statist. Soc., 
March, 1897. 

Columns 2, 3, 4 are from tables taken from the Report of the Japanese Currency 
Commission, as translated in appendix of the present writer’s “ Appreciation and 
Interest,” Pudlic. Amer. Econ. Assoc., 1896. 

Column 5 has been calculated by a Yale student, Mr. G. M. Ripley, from fig- 
ures in “ Money and Prices in Foreign Countries,” Special Consular Reports, 
Vol. xiii, Part I (1896). It relates only to eight articles of food. 

Column 7 is taken from “ Sound Currency,” of N. Y. Reform Club, Mar. 1, '97- 
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ing much more pronounced variations than the official ones. Be- 
sides being inaccurate, prices of exports and imports are repre- 
sentative of foreign, not domestic trade. Mr. Atkinson has tried 
to select articles of important domestic consumption. He derives 
his figures from the prices current of the Chambers of Commerce 
)f Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, from the government publica- 
tion “ Prices and Wages in India,’ and from private sources. 

All the tables agree, however, in showing a tendency of prices 
to rise in silver countries. To indicate very roughly the geveral 
contrast between price movements in gold and silver standard 
countries since 1873-76, the following table is construed, giving 
the average index numbers for the four years 1890-93 as compared 

‘ith 1873-76 as a base: 

PRICES IN GOLD AND SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES.! 
Gold. Silver. 
1873-6 100 100 
1890-3 78 117 

Gold prices fell and silver prices rose about twenty per cent. 
between the two periods. The divergence between them may be 
expressed by saying that, in 1890-3, (wholesale) prices in gold 

suntries were two-thirds (78: 117) those in silver countries with 
respect to 1873-6 as par. This divergence is considerably greater 
than that between gold and silver themselves as registered in the 
For 1890-3 the value ot silver was 


’ 


change in “the market ratio.’ 
three-fourths (74: 100) that of gold as compared with 1873-6 as 
par. 


Wages in Silver Countries. While the index numbers for 
wages given above cannot be greatly relied upon, it is worth 
observing that they show the usual tendency to lag behind prices, 
whether in rising or falling. 

Thus for India for the four-year periods 1873-6 and 1892-5 we 


have 
Prices. Wages. 
1873-6 100 100 
1892-5 25 117 


' The index numbers for gold countries are based on those of Sauerbeck for 
England, Soetbeer, Heintz and Conrad for Germany, and Falkner (Aldrich 
Report) for the United States. Those for silver countries are from the sources 
of columns 1, 3, and 4 in the preceding table. The prices for the United States 
and Japan for 1873-6 were reduced from paper to gold and silver respectively, 
and that for India for 1893 was reduced from the “ rupee standard” to silver. 
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and for Japan we have 


Prices. Wages. 
18 73 -76 100 100 
1879-82 158 130 
1885-88 110 129 
1890-93 124 124 


In both these tables the index numbers are of course for cur- 
rency, that is, they are not modified for the depreciation of the 
paper yen in the inflation period 1873-85, nor for the appreciation 
of the rupee after the closure of the Indian mint in 1893. 

In India, while prices rose 25 per cent., wages only rose 17 per 
cent., and in Japan, when prices were inflated 58 per cent., wages 
went up only 30 per cent., but when, in the period of contrac- 
tion, prices fell 48 points wages only fell 1 point. When finally 
prices rose again wages did not rise at all.’ In short the figures 
always show a gain to the laborer during falling prices, a loss 
during rising prices, provided it can be assumed that changes in 
retail prices have corresponded approximately to changes in 


wholesale prices. 


Price Movements and Interestin India. A third result to be 
obtained from Mr. Atkinson’s figures is fresh confirmation of the 
conclusion expressed in the writer’s “ Appreciation and Interest,” 
that interest is high while prices are rising, and low while prices 
are falling. The opposite has often been assumed. 

For India, according to Mr. Atkinson’s figures, the most dis- 
tinctly marked periods of price movements are as follows: 


PrRicE MOVEMENTS AND INTEREST IN INDIA. ? 


Prices. Interest. 
1861-66 rising 6.6 
67-71 falling 5.5 
72-78 rising 5.9 
79-82 falling 5-7 
83-87 stationary 6.0 
88-92 rising 5.0 
93-95 falling 4.9 


' These results would be even more pronounced if the index numbers for 
prices given in ‘‘ Sound Currency” (oc cit.) were adopted. These include “rent 
in Tokio” an item of doubtful accuracy. As given it rises regularly from 100 
in 1873 to 228 in 1894. 

* The figures for the rate of interest are for the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta, 
and are constructed from the Appendix of “Appreciation and Interest.” (Pué/. 
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In this table every period except one exemplifies the law stated. 
When prices are rising, so that the principal of a debt shrinks in 
value, the loss to the creditor is partly made up by an increase in 
the interest ; when, contrarywise, prices are falling, the lossto the 
debtor is partly cancelled by a reduction in interest. 


Stability of Prices. On one point Mr. Atkinson commits a 
very curious blunder. He concludes trom the fact that Sauer- 
beck’s index number for England fluctuated g points during 
1861-71, while his own for India fluctuated 34, that * before the 
demonetization of silver, gold was a more stable measure of 
value than silver.” But, since, for this period, gold and silver 
never varied appreciably from each other, one was as good a 
“measure of value” as the other. In one of Mr. Atkinson's own 
tables, in which he translates his rupee index numbers into gold 
index numbers, the two are identical in six of the years 1861-71 
ind differ by but eve’ point in each of the other five. 

This suggests the general problem of measuring variability in 
prices. It is somewhat remarkable that no systematic treatment 
{ this problem has ever been made, though the materials are 
ready to hand and the requisite calculations are simple. The 
best and simplest method appears to be that of the “ mean varia- 
tion.’” The following table gives the mean percentage variations 
for the index numbers of five-year groups: 


MEAN PERCENTAGE VARIATION FOR INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES. ® 
Average. 


1862-66 1867-71 1872-76 1877-81 1882 


oN 


S., currency, 22. 7.7 
U.S., gold, Q. 2.9 
gland, gold, I. 1.2 
vermany, Gold, F OS 
pan, currency, 
Japan, silver, 
hina, silver, 
Ind., silver (Offic.), I.4 
Ind., rupee (Atkin.), 8.5 6.7 $3 10,7 


Amer. Econ. Assoc., 1896.) When this monograph was written, no index num- 
Those now published by 
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ers for silver countries prior to 1873 were available. 

Mr. Atkinson confirm the surmise on p. 63 as to the antithesis between price 
movements in gold and silver countries before and after the rupture of the 
bimetallic tie. 

'The gold index number for 1866, given as 114, is a misprint for 134, as is 
obvious from the diagram in the Appendix. 

*The mean variation of the numbers 9, 8, 12, 10, 11 is 12 per cent., 
average of the numbers is 10, and their deviations from that average are I, 2, 2, 
0, 1, the mean of which is 1.2, or 12 per cent. of the average. 

* In preparing this table, the writer was assisted by one of his students, Mr. 


C. F. Gehrman. 
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According to the last column of this table, prices have been 
most variable in Japan and the United States. In both cases the 
reason is obvious—paper money. The mean variation for 
1862-66 in the United States was 22.7 per cent., the highest in the 
table. The next highest is that of Japan for 1877-81.’ If we 
reduce prices to metallic bases the mean variations for the 
United States and Japan sink to 4.3 per cent. and 3.3 per cent 
respectively. 

The lowest averages are for China and Germany. The former 
is probably quite untrue tothe facts, resting as it does on customs 
values.’ Indirect evidence of this is the striking difference in 
variability between the customs-values figures for India and those 
of Mr. Atkinson. Discarding, therefore, the unreliable Chinese 
and Indian “official” figures, the chief international contrast 
for exclusively metalic standards is that between India’s mean 
variation of 5.7 per cent. and Germany’s 2.5 per cent. 

It would be rash to conclude that this contrast is due to a differ- 
ence in the standards. It is probably due chiefly to the alterna- 
tion of famine and plenty in the Indian food supply as against 
the steady supply in Europe. Thus for India we find the mean 
variations for groups of commodities are : 

Food. Raw Prod. Mfrs. 
Mean Variation, 7.9 3.5 4.3 

This shows that food is more variable and the other two groups 
less variable than prices in general. To compare the variability 
of food in the different countries we may construct the following 
table :* 

India. Mexico. U.S. Germany. England. 
Mean Variation, 7.9 6.0 4.6 3.9 3.8 


1 The Japanese inflation existed 1873-85. 
*See above, p. 78. That Mr. Jamieson’s figures rest on customs values is 
stated in his report, (English) For. Off., Miscel. Ser., No. 305, 1893, pp. 13-14. 


8 1861-95 is taken instead of 1862~—96,as Mr. Atkinson gives no separate index 
numbers for food, raw produce and manufactures for the year 1896, but only the 
general index number, which is added in a postscript. 


Tbe Indian figure is based on 15 food products, and is the average of the 
mean variations for the seven quinquennial periods 1861-95. That for Mexico 
is for 8 articles for the quinquennium 1892-96; that for U. S. is for 53 articles 
(gold prices) for the three quin. periods 1877-91; that for England is for 19 
articles for the six periods 1862-91, that for Germany is for 2g articles (Kral’s) 
for the three quin. periods 1871-75, 1876-80, and 1880-84 (see Aldrich Rpt. I, 


296.) 
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All these figures exceed the variabilities for commodities in 
general in the respective countries. But the excess in India is 
much greater than in England, Germany or in the United States. 

If we wish to compare the variability of prices under gold and 
silver standards, perhaps the best way is to calculate the mean 
variations for each country, first under the standard actually 
employed by it, and secondly after translating its prices into the 
opposite standard. Since, previous to 1873, the results would 
present no contrast, the following table is given for the average 
if the mean variations for the four quinquennial periods begin- 
ning in 1872: 


MEAN VARIATIONS OF PRICES EXPRESSED IN GOLD AND SILVER FOR 
1872-1891. 


oS. England. Germany. India. 
Gold, 3.5 4.4 4:3 6.5 
Silver, 3.2 3.1 3:2 5.3 


This table shows clearly that commodities have moved more 
closely with silver than with gold in all the countries for which 
reliable figures are available. 

Another comparison may be of interest. What has been the 
variability of prices in each country before and after the break- 
lown of bimetallism? The averages of the variations for the 
three quinquennial periods 1862-76, and for the three 1877-91 are: 


U. S. (Gold) England. Germany. India. 
1862-76, 4.9 2.7 1.6 6.2 
1877-91, 3.8 3.9 3.4 6.0 


The evidence is somewhat conflicting. It is clear, however, 
that the high figure (4.9) for the United States in the earlier period 
is due to the extreme variability (9.2) of prices, even in gold, dur- 
ing the war (1862-66). Omitting, then, the war period, the aver- 
age becomes 2.7 per cent., and we find that for all three gold 
countries, prices have varied more in the later than in the earlier 
period, while in India they have varied in about the same degree. 

According to @ friort theory, if two metals are bound together 
in bimetallism, they will move more steadily than the less 
steady of the two partners, but not necessarily more so than the 
more steady, just as, if two drunken men join arms, their gait 
will be steadier than that of the more intoxicated, but not 
necessarily steadier than that of the more sober. It looks a little 
as if gold, when going alone, were less sure footed than silver. 
This is, of course, no reason for leaping over a precipice to join 
arms with silver. It is pertinent to add that part of the “un- 
steadiness” of gold is a steady downward movement, a variation 
but not an oscillation. 
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Count Matsukata’s Speech of March 3d, 1897. After an 
historical account of the currency history of Japan, and an 
explanation of the terms of the new bill, Count Matsukata said : 
“A retrospect of our past progressive history shows that the 
trade as well as the productive industry of our country can not 
fail to be developed to a state of marked prosperity. 

With the exception of such an unusual year as the last, the 
average excess of imports from silver-using countries, since the 
21st year of Met/#, was 10,500,000 yen, but the excess of exports to 
gold-using countries being over 11,000,000 yen, the balance shows 
a sum which we may look to receive in gold. If we may hope to 
progress in that degree then we need not entertain any fear. 
Moreover, as Japan is closely connected by her geographical 
position with gold-producing countries, such as Australia and 
California, and since gold is annually exported to us from China 
and Korea, there will be no difficulty in obtaining the yellow 
metal if we but take the trouble to do so. Anxiety is also felt by 
some as to our foreign commerce. It is true that the trade of 
our country seems to have progressed, to a certain extent, in con- 
sequence of the depreciation of silver, until the rise of wages and 
the appreciation of commodities have become extremely remark- 
able. Of late years, Japan’s foreign commerce has made con- 
siderable strides. But that cannot be attributed to the deprecia 
tionof silver alone. Facilities of transportation and communica- 
tion, combined with the progress of education, must have been 
the principal cause of the development. When the prices of com. 
modities rise so extravagantly as they have now done, not only 
do we fail to reap any benefit from the depreciation of silver, but 
we are likely to be overwhelmed with injury from that cause. 

The change of our standard to gold may not handicap us sensi- 
bly in competing with other gold countries for the trade of a 
silver-using nation like the Chinese, for we continue to enjoy the 
advantages of proximity to the Oriental markets and of cheapness 
of all sorts of labour. 

It is feared by some that should the gold price of silver fall 
hereafter, considerable embarrassment will be felt in connection 
with China's silk and tea, with which we have to compete in the 
markets of gold countries. Such embarrassment, if it be felt at 
all, will be only temporary, and will be amply compensated by 
the benefits resulting from gold monometallism, which guarantee 


us against fluctuations in the rate of exchange.” 
* * x * * * * * * 
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“The next strongest opposition comes from those that advocate 
the adoption of bimetallism. That tendency prevails among 
learned men in Europe and America, and also among persons 
engaged in Oriental trade. The problem is, in itself, very diffi- 
cult to solve with a view to the practical enforcement of bimetal- 
lism. The principle of bimetallism amounts, in fact, to the 
simultaneous or optional use of gold and silver, and can not 
possibly be asserted in practice by the independent strength of a 
single country. Here I must say a word about the international 
Coinage Conference. It was convened several times with a view 
to the rehabilitation of silver and to re-introduce the system of 
bimetallism, but its labors were quite unfruitful. The latest con- 
ference was held in the 25th year of AZei7z (1892) at the suggestion 
ot America, in the city of Brussels, and representatives from 20 
countries were present. This assembly, however, was closed 
without coming to any decision. Later on, namely, in the year 
before last, a suggestion for holding an International Conference 
with regard to coinage emanated from various states of Europe 
and America, but no practical result has been attained up to the 
present day. England, which is financially the most influential 
among the Powers of Europe, having revised her system of 
Indian coinage in the year following the International Confer- 
ence, there is little ground for anticipating the international 
adoption of bimetallism. Even supposing that the States on the 
West form a union for that purpose, and that bimetallism be 
introduced, the adoption of gold monometallism on our own part 
will present no obstacle. In short, the system of bimetallism can 
not be carried into effect without the safeguard of international 
agreement, and since there is great difficulty in effecting such 
agreement, it would be most unwise to defer such an important 
reform as that now engaging our attention merely on the chance 
of the bimetallic problem’s being solved. From all these circum- 
stances it will be seen that no anxiety need be felt of opposition 
organized with respect to the present question. 

I will now lay before you some of the advantages accruing 
from revision of the coinage system, as well as the necessity of 
revision. The chief economic advantage we may expect to gain 
is that we shall avoid fluctuations in the prices of the commodi- 
ties. The adoption of the gold system can not fail to lessen such 
fluctuations, so that the anomaly of constant ups and downs in 
the price of commodities may eventually be avoided. Great 
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appreciation of price may produce a temporary state of prosperity 
in the market, but as materials and wages must be gradually 
influenced by the anomaly, the final issue must be not only injury 
to production but the decrease of exports. On the other hand, 
any sudden fall of the price of commodities is sure to inflict loss 
on the commercial community, and to impair the circulation of 
money. These abuses and injuries, however, are inseparable 
from the silver system, and cannot be avoided except by recourse 
to gold monometallism. 

The second profit that we may hope to derive from the gold 
standard is an increase of exports. A gold system secures con- 
venience of trade with foreign countries having a similar system, 
and prevents fluctuations in price of commodities. Hence, pro- 
ductive power is developed, and the export trade is promoted. 
Another advantage is that fluctuations in exchange are obviated. 
A silver country like Japan suffers so considerably from the 
depreciation of silver in goid countries, that its trade is almost 
crippled owing to constantly shifting rates of exchange. This 
evil can at once be removed by the adoption of the gold standard. 
Finally, comes the question of access to larger stores of capital. 
The progress we have made in Western civilization has imposed 
upon us the necessity of holding close communication with the 
markets of the world. But we are separated from Occidental 
nations at present in the matter of monetary circulation. That 
inconvenience will be removed by bringing our coinage system 
into uniformity with theirs, and considerable facilities will be 
gained for the circulation of money and with respect to financial 
affairs generally. Still the question of the monetary standard is 
of such great economic importance that it ought not to be decided 
on the basis of financial convenience alone. 

In deciding to introduce gold monometallism, the history of 
our country since the Xe/cho era, as well as domestic and foreign 
conditions have been taken into account, with the view of con- 
solidating the basis of our coinage and promoting the healthy 
development of the national economy. An established opinion 
exists among various nations with respect to this very question. 
Austria has solved the problem even by the issue of a foreign 
loan, and though there is more or less controversy about the 
desirability of bimetallism, that is an academical matter’ at 
present, whereas the question that we have to deal with is essen- 
tially practical. The gold that we now possess, if left to itself, 
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will soon be absorbed by other nations, and it will be extremely 
difficult to recover it again, We have now a rare opportunity 
for laying in a stock of gold, and resolute steps in that sense 
seem desirable. Any delay must be attended with financial 
anxiety and not a little injury. I hope the question will be 
promp ay investigated and approved, as it is of vital moment to 
the state.’ —( Japan Marl, March 13th, 1897.) 


From an editorial in the Japan Mail of March 6, 1897. 
“The Government mint at Osaka, during the quarter of a century 
included between 1871 and 1895, struck 225 million yer worth of 
coins. Great quantities of these found their way to China, Hong- 
kong and the Straits Settlements for purposes of currency, or 
were exported to redress the balance of trade, so that, by the 
vear 1896, such a thing as a silver yer or a gold piece was not to 
be seen in the hands of the people. The only hard money in 
daily circulation was subsidiary coins ; the larger denominations 
(5o-sen, 20-sen and t1o-sem) of silver; the smaller, of nickel or 
copper. According to latest estimates, the metallic currency 
now in circulation consists of gold coins, to the value of 12,872,187 
yen, silver coins to the value of 73,355,844 ver; and nickel and 
copper coins to the value of 15,551,608 yen. Thus, out of 225 
million yer worth of coins struck by the mint, 1oz million yer 
worth, approximately, remain in circulation. There are also 
lying in the vaults of the Bank of Japan gold and silver coins 
aggregating 66 million yen. Hence it follows that Japan retains 
168 million yex worth of the coins meaen by her mint, and that 57 
million yes worth have left the country. ‘ 

“ At present, the total currency of all siete: averages only 7% 
yen per head, a trifling figure when compared with the rate in the 
United States, namely, 40 yer per head. Side by side with this 
record it is interesting to place the facts that during the years 
1895-6, the Japanese people subscribed 120 million yex for war 
purposes, and started enterprises—railways, banks, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural companies—with capitals aggregat- 
ing 1,280 million yer. In other words, currency representing 318 


million yex, of which only 102 millions were in hard money—per- 
formed services representing 1,400 (million) yer ; which means that 
every yen did the duty of five, approximately, to say nothing of 
the ordinary work of exchange. On the whole, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a nation conducting its monetary transactions with 
greater economy and with less recourse to the precious metals. 
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Such is the state of affairs that the government proposes to 
alter by adopting gold monometallism. The program isin many 
respects so simple as to commend itself. Every silver yen now in 
circulation is to be reckoned as one-tenth of a standard gold ten- 
yen coin, the latter being the approximate equivalent of an English 
sovereign. Thus the ratio between the precious metals becomes 
1 to 32.34, and since the actual value of the sovereign to-day is only 
9.552 yen, whereas the ten-yen piece will be worth 20s. 534 d., silver 
in Japan, according to the new ratio, will be 2.13 per cent. cheaper 
than it is at present in the markets of the Occident. The silver 
1-yen pieces now in circulation are to be gradually withdrawn and 
replaced by gold coins, the ratio being as above stated.” ..... 

“Tt is understood that during the months of July, August and 
September, the mint will coin gold to the extent of 48 million 
yen ; namely 12 million yer worth of 1o-yen pieces, and 36 million 
yen worth of 20-yen pieces. For the purposes of this gold coin- 
age, there is already 20 million yex worth of bullion in the Osaka 
mint, and arrangements have been made for 15 million yew worth 
to arrive by the middle of the present month (March). More- 
over, the Bank of Japan holds 35 million yer worth. Hence the 
total stock of gold bullion immediately available for coinage 
purposes is 70 million yen.” 

“Concerning the reserves to form the basis of the gold cur- 
rency the following figures are approximately correct : 











Yen. 
Gold coins now in the Bank of Japan -__-..-.-..---- 36,776, 600 
Gold bullion to be received by the end of May from 
the Chinese indemnity against issues of convert- 
OO MOOD a.ceckdsccactecdcbesanawedcsataneies 72,623,856 
I aa sabesc:ma a iin sls a iat lel 109,400,456 
Silver coin and bullion in the Bank of Japan..-..-- 49,040,841 
CT ONE Bs hae ceecascacs 158,441,297 ” 


‘To complete these figures we append the currency in circula- 
tion at the end of last January : 














es gt ee ET eI ee 12,872,187,600 
ae REE ne ----- 73,355)844,943 
Copper ane withel CGime « . . ...ccc nica -scccccescccs 15,551,608,535 

Total hard money_.--_.--- 101,779,641,535 
I TINE oso in dndcnncncseiseseeneies ene 9,217,149,750 
OLED EN OO PO 16,464,28g,000 
CI CI ia ose cnc deseicdn nxncdeausoue 190,519,446,000 

Total paper money..-..---- 216,200,882,750 








Grand total of currency ....317,980,524,285 ” 
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The Charities Review, which for five years has been favor- 
ably known to charity workers, now appears in a new dress and 
enlarged form under the editorship of Dr. F. H. Wines. It is 
still published by the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
but has absorbed Lend a Hand, and has secured as associate editors 
Edward Everett Hale, Jeffrey R. Brackett, John Graham Brooks, 
P. M. Wise, John H. Finley, Francis G. Peabody, Charles L. 
Birtwell, Z. R. Brockway, and Homer Folks. The first number 
of the magazine contains seven leading articles besides book 
reviews, extracts from exchanges, “ Editorial Chit-Chat,” and 16 
pages of “ News and Notes.” The new magazine thus starts out 
under extremely favorable auspices and able editorship, and 
promises to be indispensable to all who take an intelligent and 
scientific interest in charitable matters, and social problems. 


Municipal Affairs is the title of a new quarterly magazine, the 
first number of which was issued March, 1897, by the Reform 
Club of New York. The first number of 224 pages is devoted 
entirely to an elaborate bibliography of municipal administration 
and city conditions. In view of the great importance of munici- 
pal questions the establishment of a magazine on what promises 
to be so thorough a basis is to be warmly welcomed. 


Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children. The 
May number of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains a 
short abstract of the forthcoming 11th Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor. Comparing the men and women over 10 
years of age engaged in productive enterprises, it appears that 
from 1870 to 1890 the percentage of women employed has 
increased from 14.68 to 17.22, while the percentage of males has 
decreased correspondingly from 85.32 to 82.78. While this would 
seem to indicate that women are supplanting men in some occu- 
pations, it also indicates that in the aggregate this movement is 
very small, and it is by no means uniform in different occupa- 
tions. In domestic and personal service, for instance, the per- 
centage of women employed fell from 42.09 to 38.24 per cent. 
The largest gain was in the department of trade and transporta- 
tion, where so many women are used as clerks. A very instruc- 
tive part of the tables, which, we understand, has been prepared 
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by Miss De Graffenried, is that which relates to the comparative 
rates of pay of men, women, and children. The Bureau has 
undertaken the difficult task of comparing not only the rates of 
wages but also the efficiency of labor, in order to ascertain 
whether men receive higher wages than women where the grade 
of efficiency is the same. On the whole the tables corroborate 
the popular impression that the men are paid more, but this is a 
rule which is subject to many exceptions, and in many occupa- 
tions it appears that women are paid more for the same grade of 
labor than men. In the aggregate, however, out of 782 instances 
in which men and women work at the same occupation and show 
the same efficiency, men receive greater pay in 76.1 per cent. of 
the cases, and women receive greater pay in 16.5 per cent., while 
in 7.4 per cent. they receive the same pay for the same work. 


The Padrone System in the United States. The March 
number of the Audlietin of the Department of Labor contains an 
instructive and interesting article by Mr. John Koren on the 
methods by which Italian workmen are hired in this country, 
The padrone in the strict sense of the word was a man who 
engaged laborers or whole families to come to this country, 
rented their services, and then paid them a mere pittance. They 
were virtually his bondsmen. 

This abuse fortunately exists no longer, the government as 
well as philanthropic organizations having put a stop to it. Its 
place, however, has been taken by the boss system, which though 
not quite as bad, still presents abuses that are quite glaring 
enough to deserve correction. Under this system the boss is a 
man who engages laborers for contractors doing work for rail- 
road companies and corporations. The men pay him a bonus or 
commission which goes by the name of Jossatura, and the amount 
of which depends upon the period of employment, the wages 
paid, and whether the men are to find themselves or not. It 
ordinarily varies from $1 to $10 per man, the latter sum being 
considered a reasonable fee for a job lasting five or six months. 
This, however, does not end the transaction, for the boss usually 
undertakes to transport the men to the place of labor, and in 
addition frequently boards them, buying this privilege from the 
contractor. He has an opportunity to make a profit both out of 
their railroad fare and out of their board, and charges exorbitant 
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prices for the provisions which are usually furnished in a raw 
state, being cooked by the men themselves. If the men refuse to 
buy at the boss’s price, they can easily be intimidated by the 
threat of dismissal. Some examples of price are given by Mr. 
Koren; macaroni which can be bought in the market for 3 cents 
is sold to the laborers for 10; lard which can be bought for 6 
cents is sold for 20; a 5 cent postage stamp costs 10 cents at the 
“shanty,” and an envelope 5 cents. 

The laborer, owing to his ignorance of the language and to the 
influence of the boss, has practically no redress, especially if, as in 
numerous cases, the boss is aided in his business enterprise by an 
Italian banker. The abuses here described are most flagrant in 
New York, but a similar system exists in other large cities such 
as Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Chicago. 
In its most favorable aspects this system is one which should not 
be tolerated in a free country, still less when it is supplemented, 
as it often is, by downright fraud on the part of the boss. 
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The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. By Charles M. Andrews, Associate 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. New. York G.: 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896—8vo, v, 457 pp. 

The author has before him a magnificent task. It would be 
difficult to imagine a richer or more stimulating subject. While 
the period included in the volume before us—1815 to 1850—is 
inferior in political and dramatic interest to the later period—1850 
to 1897—of which his second anticipated volume is to treat, the 
whole is part of an epoch for which all antecedent history is the 
preparation. It is the “heir of all the ages” in a larger and 
more concentric sense than any preceding epoch has been. 

It is true that this epoch, much of it contemporary with our 
own day, does not end with us. Its conclusion lies far in the 
future, and hence any treatise upon it must be incomplete. It is 
none the less true that we already observe in it the initial, experi- 
mental working of hitherto untried systems and ideas placed over 
against all the ideas and systems of the past in every form of 
abandonment or transition. The history of Europe during the 
last century is as confused as an ethnographic map of the Balkan 
Peninsula in its jumble of deeds, claims and contradictions which 
encroach upon each other and startle by their discordance. Main 
facts and principles stand out prominent and distinct, but the 
writer of to-day is too near at hand to always fairly judge or 
measure their relative importance. Thisis his misfortune but not 
his fault. Narrators of more remote history have an immense 
advantage. They are not themselves tossed hither and thither by 
the billows on which they gaze. 

The author of this volume brings to his task many qualifications 
of a high order. He is patient and painstaking in research. 
Without affectation he shows himself a learned scholar. He 
scrupulously strives to be impartial. He seldom allows himself 
to be diverted from his impassive recital by flight of imagination, 
and permits himself small use of epigrams. When he does so, 
however, he is not always strictly accurate. One may doubt the 
truth of his exclamation, “He (Napoleon) was not the child of 
the Revolution. He was its Nemesis.” On the other hand at 
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times, in a few trenchant words, he sums up great and unfamiliar 
truths. Thus he declares in a sentence, seldom so clearly put, 
that the “ultimate cause of the uprising of 1830 was... .. the 
attempt to bring into harmony the political ideas of two periods 
of time separated by the revolution of 1789.” 

Professor Andrews has done well in his endeavor to restrict his 
task. Realizing its immensity, he has limited it as far as possible. 
Equal success was attainable in no other way. Nevertheless, in 
consequence the printed title of his book becomes a misnomer. 
He resembles a preacher who, after announcement of a text, dis- 

ourses only upon one of its paragraphs. “ The Direct Results of 
the French Revolution” is his subject rather than “ The Historical 
Development of Modern Europe.” His focal thought is the 
French Revolution. His geographic centeris Paris. It is hardly 
too much to say that, except as they are connected with this focal 
thought and geographic center, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Russia, the Ottoman Empire, even Portugal and Spain, are 
rarely mentioned on his pages, and are absent from his mind. 
Yet they cover far more than half the territory of Europe, and 
each of them hasa peculiar historical development of its own. A 
historical development of Europe, which practically takes no 
account of England and Russia, is circumscribed and incomplete 
from the start. Prefixing the word Continental before “ Europe” 
in the title would have justified the comparative omission of 
Great Britain though not of her Muscovite rival and antagonist. 
The Treaty of Adrianople, despite its large consequences, is not 
even referred to. He does speak inferentially of the Greek Revo- 
lution, but the word Greece does not appear in his careful and 
comprehensive index. This is not criticism, but only demonstra- 
tion that the title of his work is inappropriate, 

One-fifth of the volume is occupied by a summary of that 
tremendous quarter of a century, 1789 to 1815, although we are 
given by the title-page to understand that the author proposes to 
discuss only the years between 1815 and 1850. It is surprising 
that, with so much later ground to cover in the contracted space 
of two volumes, the author should have allowed himself to intro- 
duce those two chapters on topics most familiar, and in discussion 
of which he bestows upon his readers little that is original or 
new. Five of histen chapters are devoted to France. This is not 
disproportionate as one realizes the real object he has in view. 

It is a question what impression his four hundred and forty- 
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eight octavo pages would produce upon a person who had no 
natural love for history. Having commenced the book, would he 
be likely to read it through? At the mere contemplation of some 
among those episodes and events which the writer treats, it would 
seem as if a dry-as-dust must kindle to enthusiasm. Not so our 
author. He never lifts his eyes or lingers with sympathy upon 
anything inspiring or heroic. He only plods along as if the dry- 
ness and dust of the path were all he was seeking. If he has no 
other purpose than to marshal facts in their logical or chrono- 
logical order, like the tabulated columns of a dictionary, he is 
most successful. The one sentence least remote from enthusiasm 
is found at the close of his preface, where he expresses thanks for 
the valued criticism of his wife. The reader is grateful for even 
this faint gleam of light and life in his listless pages. 

It is possible that the author is more sympathetic than appears, 
and that he maintains a constant struggle to keep himself well in 
hand. If so he has succeeded too well. No man ever became a 
world-leader who ignored the immense degree in which sentiment 
dominates mankind. No historian ever attained eminence who 
forgot imagination, emotion, enthusiasm, as popular springs of 
action. The works of such a writer may achieve permanence of 
position upon bookshelves, and even be regarded as permanent 
works of reference, but they will not be permanent in the sense 
in which the volumes of the great historians are a possession for- 
ever. No history of men is well rounded or even exact which 
treats its characters as marionettes. History generally deals with 
the dead, but its highest achievement is to picture them as if they 
were still alive, and to make them seem animate and pulsating. 
Otherwise the reader is repelled by their unreality and no more 
attracted to them and to what they did than to the coffins of 
mummies, 

Aside from the fact that the title of the book does not fairly indi- 
cate its subject, and that the composition is not specially attractive 
in its manner of treatment and style, there is little in the work to 
criticise and much toadmire. It isa pity that the author calls the 
Mussulmans or Moslems “ Mohammedans,” an appellation which 
all followers of the Prophet reject with indignation. The word 
“Turk” is socommon in American usage that it seems almost 
pedantic to suggest that Ottoman would have been preferable. 
These, however, are very minor details.. Chapters IX and X on 
“ Revolution and Reaction in Central Europe,” are especially 
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good, and so, too, is Chapter VI on “ The Liberal Movement in 
Germany.” 

A delightful feature of the book is its freedom from those foot- 
notes which in so many works of its class disfigure the page, and 
distract the eye without adequate advantage. The two maps, 
“ Europe after 1815,’ and “Central Europe after 1815,” are clear 
and not overloaded with minutiae. Epwin A. GRosVENOR. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


The Origin and Development of the U.S. Senate. By Clara Hannah 
Kerr, Ph.D. Ithaca, N. Y., Andrus & Church, 1895—pp. vi, 
1Q7- 

This is a collection of facts, carefully made, and one which 
will be found useful for reference. Some of the more interest- 
ing items will be noticed. 

With regard to the choice of Senators by the State legislatures, 
the method adopted by the convention was looked upon with 
great favor, and, according to Hamilton, it was expected that the 
Senators “ would be chosen with peculiar care and judgment ; and 
that those elected would be men most distinguished for their 
abilities and virtue. It was likewise expected that this method 
would have the advantage of removing the choice from the 
activity of party zeal.” How completely this latter expectation 
has failed of realization is well known. 

The relation of the Vice President to the Senate is treated at 
some length. The peculiarity of that relation is clearly seen in 
the reluctance of the Vice President to call the Senate to order, 
Calhoun when inthe chair having declinedtodoso. Itisalso seen 
in the unwillingness of the Senate to permit the Vice President to 
appoint the committees, even when allowing the president pro 
tem. to do so. With regard to the Vice President, an interesting 
suggestion is made. ‘“ Had Washington, in accordance with the 
desire of Adams, summoned him, as Vice President, to the cabi- 
net meetings, it is probable that the influence of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President in the Senate, especially since the change 
inthe manner of election, so that the President and Vice Presi- 
dent are members of the same party, would have been greater 
than it now is.” But this may well be doubted. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s independence of the President would always have made 
him an incongruous, and often an unwelcome member of the 
cabinet, and harmony of action between the two in the matter 
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of influencing the Senate would not have been promoted, 
Still more certainly would this have been the case since the 
practice has grown up of choosing the Vice President from 
the minority faction of the party that elects the president. 
Washington failed in his attempt to have both parties repre- 
sented in the cabinet, and he would probably have failed had he 
tried to utilize the Vice President as a member of that body. 

A curious fact is mentioned with regard to the previous ques- 
tion inthe Senate. It appears that the previous question was pro- 
vided for by the rules of the Senate down to 1806, but that it was 
used to prevent a vote on the main question. In the Continental 
congress the motion was “Shall the main question be ot now 
put,’ and in two instances this was the form used in the Senate. 

It is well known that in addition to its constitutional right to 
originate revenue bills, the House has gained the further right to 
originate appropriation bills also, An interesting explanation is 
given of the readiness of the Senate to allow this apparent gain 
in power on the part of the House. It has been found that the real 
gain has gone to the Senate; for the House uses up the time over 
the original bill, which then goes to the Senate, where it is 
amended with the utmost freedom. It then goes back to the 
House, which has not time to consider and resist the changes 
made by the Senate. As a result, “ Mr. Hoar, writing in 1879, 
held that the exclusive right of the house to originate money 
bills gave to the senate a considerable preponderance of influ- 
ence, and its influence since then has rather increased than 
diminished.” 

It appears that the attempt on the part of the Senate to maintain 
the secrecy of its executive sessions has always been pretty much 
of a failure. It was said in 1831 “that if a desire was felt that 
any subject should be bruited about in every corner of the United 
States, should become a topic of universal conversation, nothing 
more was necessary than to close the doors of the senate cham- 
ber, and make it the object of secret, confidential deliberation.” 
To those who desire now to have the secrecy of executive ses- 
sions abolished, it is rather discouraging to learn that efforts to 
accomplish this are as old as the government, and were made with 
especial frequency between 1849 and 1868. 

An error appears on page 121, where mention is made of the 
practice ‘now become fixed, of confirming without question or 
reference all cabinet nominations.” It is customary to reserve 
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confirmation without reference as a special compliment for Senators 
who are invited into the cabinet—all other cabinet nominations 
veing referred as a matter of form. 

In the last chapter the author notes three periods in the history 
of the Senate. in the first, the House attracted more attention 
than the Senate, and a seat in it was preferred. Instances were 
not uncommon of resignation of seats in the Senate for the gov- 
ernorship of States,and even forthe mayoralty of cities. This 
period lasted until the time of the Missouri compromise. The 
creat debate on that question, and the prominence given to the 
Senate after it as the stronghold of the slave power, transferred 
the arena of debate from the House to the Senate. This period 
continued until the time of the civil war, and was the golden age 
of the Senate, when it attracted general attention at home and 
abroad as the most dignified and powerful upper house in the 
world. During the last twenty years, constituting the third period, 
the Senate has distinctly lost its preéminence, partly by a change 
inthe type of prominent men who arechosen to it, and partly by 


assimilation in various ways to the lower house. 
C. H. Smiru. 


Yale University. 





The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. By Lindley Miller 
Keasbey, Pu.D., R.P.D. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1896—8vo, xv, 623 pp. 

Facts are even more fallacious than figures, and Professor Keas- 
vey has given a new illustration of this old truth by carefully 
gathering together a great quantity of useful material in regard 
to the Nicaragua Canal, and by arriving at a wrong conclusion 
‘sa result of his studies. 

The gentleman seems to have an intimate knowledge of the 
literature connected with the subject, in its economic as well as 
‘in its diplomatic aspect; but the Monroe doctrine is to hima 
stumbling block, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, foolishness. 

He is firmly convinced that it should be the policy of this 
government to acquire exclusive control over the Nicaragua 
Canal ; that that, in fact, has been the historic policy of the United 
States; and that the authority for that policy may be found in 
the Monroe doctrine. 

By this declension we arrive at the primary cause of Professor 
Keasbey’s error—a false conception of Mr. Monroe's policy. Pro- 
fessor Keasbey is under the impression that “the Monroe doctrine 
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maintains the continent is really to be reserved for the exclusive 
enjoyment of its present inhabitants.” This interpretation is 
manifestly too free, and might be made to cover any policy of 
“meddle and muddle.” It would give the United States a pretext 
for objecting to the exportation of tropical fruits to Europe, and 
would debar future generations from any enjoyment whatever—a 
state of affairs which might come to pass if Professor Keasbey’s 
diplomatic policy were adopted. 

It is evident that Mr. Monroe had no thought of the canal when 
he wrote his message, or when Mr. Adams composed it for him, 
and Professor Keasbey does not make it at all clear how, in his 
opinion, the canal and the doctrine became mixed up. One might 
expect to find the historical development of the matter in the first 
chapter on “ The Monroe Doctrine.” After reading several pages 
dealing with the origin of the doctrine, on the one hand, and with 
the history of the canal on the other, one comes rather unex- 
pectedly upon these words: 

“Mr. Clay had not miscalculated the popular interest in the 
canal project. It soon became part of the Monroe doctrine. . . .” 

Exactly how it happened Professor Keasbey does not explain. 
At one moment the reader sees, or thinks he sees, two objects, and 
the next moment they are united, as swiftly and as mysteriously 
as when the magician rolls two rabbits into one. 

It may be suggested as a possible explanation of the phenomenon 
that someone mistook the word “colonization”’ for “canalizh- 
tion,” and received the impression that, according to Mr. Monroe's 
view, the American continents were “ not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future canalization by any European Powers.” 

The second chapter on “ The Monroe Doctrine” does not throw 
much light on the matter, for Professor Keasbey sets out with an 
unaccepted premise whence he draws an illogical deduction. The 
premise is the author’s enlarged version of the Monroe doctrine, 
declaring that this continent is to be reserved for the exclusive 
enjoyment of its present inhabitants, and the deduction is that 
“the political control of the transit route should be left in the 
hands of the United States.” Putting aside the fact that the con- 
clusion does not follow logically and necessarily from the pre- 
mise, it may be remarked that some of the present inhabitants, 
whom we are so anxious to benefit, have expressed the opinion 
that in our desire to gain control of the Isthmian routes we have 
“ disregarded the fraternal idea which constitutes the essence of 
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the Monroe doctrine.” (See correspondence between General 
Santo Domingo, Minister of Colombia, and Mr. Evarts, 1881.) 

Whatever may be the reasons of the author and others for 
thinking that the Monroe doctrine obliges usto maintain supreme 
dominion over the Isthmian canals, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Monroe held such an opinion, or that he would have held such 
an opinion, if the matter had been brought to his attention. It 
would be more complimentary to Mr. Monroe to assume that he 
would have pursued a consistent policy, and that he would have 
approved an international agreement for the removal of Central 
America from the danger of foreign control. The Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty was a step in this direction. That treaty provides for 
the neutrality of the canal routes; it prevents England from 
acquiring new possessions in Central America ; and, for the last 
forty-five years, it has kept her from extending her dominion on 
the Isthmus. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that at the time when the treaty 
was negotiated, England already had colonies planted near Central 
America, and she also controlled the eastern outlet of the proposed 
canal. She was in a commanding position. The United States 
could not dislodge her by force, but were, fortunately, able to 
remove her through the diplomacy of Mr. Clayton. Yet this is the 
treaty which Professor Keasbey (as well as some of our Senators) 
considers a mark of our “naive stupidity ’—an infraction of the 
Monroe doctrine—“a damaging contract entered into during our 
youth.” 

“The contest over the canal route,” he says, “ was hardly fair, 
between nations of such unequal age and experience,” and he 
regrets that “there is as yet no tribunal in international law 
which looks after the interests of diplomatic minors.” 

If the United States was a diplomatic minor in 1850, the Monroe 
doctrine must have been uttered during “the years of indiscre- 
tion.” 

Professor Keasbey concedes, however, that having entered into 
the treaty, we are still bound by it. 

But what shall we say then? Shall we continue under the 
treaty that peace may abound? He will not have it so. He 
admits that the efforts of Mr. Blaine and of Mr. Frelinghuysen 
to wriggle out of the engagement were vain and foolish. 

“In trying to avoid an inevitable issue with Great Britain,” he 
says, “our statesmen had committed one diplomatic blunder after 
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another, until it was impossible for us to disentangle ourselves, 
In trying to do so, Blaine and Frelinghuysen only drew the cords 
the tighter. There was but one thing to be done—to break 
through the diplomatic web which enveloped us, and stand forth 
before the world naked, and ashamed no doubt, but still young 
and vigorous and ready for a wiser future.” 

This is the author’s solution of the matter—a cutting of the 
Gordian knot. But it is not only a diplomatic web that would 
be broken, our honor would be shattered with it. 

We have entered into the compact, not lightly nor on compul- 
sion, but discreetly, advisedly and soberly. Several years after 
the treaty had been ratified, when the United States objected to 
certain British possessions in, or near, Central America, England 
offered to abrogate the treaty and to return to the status guo ante, 
but we would not. England then modified her possessions in 
accordance with our views, and Mr. Buchanan confirmed our 
adherence to the treaty. The tendency of our diplomacy at that 
time was in favor of a canal that should be for the use of all 
nations, but under the exclusive control of none. This is the 
historic policy of the United States. 

It was not until after the civil war that our policy began to 
change. General Grant took a deep interest in the canal ques- 
tion, and Mr. Seward, who had invited England and France to 
join in guaranteeing the Panama route, and who, in the Senate, 
had praised the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as “the first universal fact 
in the history of the human race,” renounced his former policy 
and attempted to gain exclusive privileges as to the canal routes, 
in defiance of the treaty which he had so grandiloquently approved. 
Theattempt failed then, but afterwards Mr. Blaineand Mr. Freling- 
huysen took up the policy ina still more expanded form, and 
added to our diplomatic archives dispatches which were as use- 
less as they were unedifying. 

The treaty has been to us a valuable instrument for nearly half 
acentury. Had it not been for the treaty, England, by this time, 
might have been firmly entrenched in Central America, and in 
that event, the canal routes would be practically under her con- 
trol. Her policy of inaction in the Isthmus was adopted in con- 
sideration of our promise made in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
We have received some of the benefits of that policy, and we 
should not now refuse to fulfill our part of the agreement. It 
would not be consistent with good faith or with honor to repu- 
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diate our solemn engagements whenever, influenced by a short- 
sighted policy, we consider those engagements inconvenient. 

Apart from the question of honesty, and even assuming for the 
moment that the policy of exclusive control be the true policy 
and the historic policy of the United States, it can not be for their 
benefit to secure that end by such means as the breaking of a 
treaty. As the intercourse of individuals is founded on faith, so 
is the intercourse of states. In the case of the individual there 
are laws which may be invoked in order to compel him to fulfill 
his contracts. In the case of a sovereign state there is no higher 
power to enforce treaties. It is, therefore, the more necessary that 
international compacts should be kept faithfully in order that 
confidence may be felt in the binding force of treaties. The faith 
of treaties is one of the foundations of international intercourse. 
Pacta sunt servanda isa fundamental rule of international law, and 
it is to the interest of every nation to observe it, even though 
treaties be inequitable and pernicious. 

This was the view taken of the matter by the great powers of 
Europe in 1871, when they declared “that it is an essential prin- 
ciple of the law of nations that no power can liberate itself from 
the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, 
unless with the consent of the contracting powers by means of an 
amicable arrangement.” James Gustavus WHITELEY. 


Baltimore. 


The History of Local Rates in England. Five Lectures by Edwin 
Cannan. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896,—12mo, 140 pp. 
The task which Mr. Cannan set himself in these lectures before 

the London School of Economics and Political Science in the 
winter of 1895, was to explain how it comes about that in Eng- 
land rates are paid only in respect of immovable property, and 
are levied on occupiers and not on owners. In doing this, Mr. 
Cannan has written, within the compass of 140 pages, an excel- 
lent history of English locai rating from 1601 to modern times. 
He begins with the Acts of 1597 and of 1601, which form the 
basis of the English poor law as it existed until 1834, and which 
were the first Acts of Parliament by which the payment of poor 
rate was made compulsory. Payment had been semi-compulsory 
until 1597, as the clergy had had large powers for dealing with 
people who could, but who would not, make their contributions 
tothe poor at the collections in the churches. 
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Although Mr. Cannan makes these laws of Elizabeth's reign 
the starting point, he has embodied in his lectures much informa- 
tion respecting customary or non-statutory rates—rates collected 
in accordance with local usage, prior to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He explains how church rates had become 
well established in the beginning of the fourteenth century; and 
he cites some that would now be regarded as curious instances of 
local taxation, such as the rates levied at Chichester for the city 
fortifications. One wishes that Mr. Cannan had gone a little 
further into local rating in the early period of English municipal 
life, and that he had dealt more fully than he has done with the 
early local rates, scots as they were called, paid by householders 
in the old boroughs. Until the system of paying Members of 
Parliament was broken down early in the fifteenth century by the 
lawyers whose professional interests were advanced by being of 
the House of Commons, and later on by the courtiers and the 
landed gentry, Members of Parliament were paid by the munici- 
palities, and all householders were liable for contributions to 
these charges. Mr. Cannan incidentally brings out the fact that 
as late as 1535-6, when Calais was called upon to send Members 
to the House of Commons, and again in 1543-4, when Wales was 
first represented in Parliament, laws were enacted for levying in 
Calais and in Wales rates for the wages of the members; but he 
gives little information as to how the rates for meeting these 
expenses had been levied prior to this time. 

Mr. Cannan explains with much detail and with the aid of 
many useful footnotes the lack of uniformity in levying poor rates 
which existed from Elizabeth’s time until a generation ago. He 
shows how in some places, particularly in the old centres of the 
wool industry in the South and West of England, people were 
frequently rated on their stock-in-trade; while in one place at 
least, at Poole in Dorsetshire, until as late as 1792, poor rates 
were levied on household goods and on the wages of clerks and 
master mariners. These rates at Poole, however, were founded 
solely on local usage, and were not permitted to survive when 
they came within the cognisance of the courts. 

It was not until 1840 that uniformity was established ; that 
rates ceased to be levied on stocks in trade; and not until 1874, 
that finally the poor rate came to apply to all immovable prop- 
erty. Mr. Cannan also traces from the seventeenth century the 
practices of local authorities, the decisions of courts of law, and 
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the enactments of Parliament, by which nearly all English local 
rates have been added, or based upon, the poor rate. This plan 
was followed by Parliament when the present municipal system 
of England, that dating from 1835, was in its infancy; and as 
time has gone on, the same plan has been adopted in connection 
with burial boards, school boards, and all the newer or reformed 
local governing bodies which have come into existence since the 
era of Parliamentary reform in England came to an end in 1885. 
For readers in this country, where all direct governmental 
charges, Municipal and State, are described as taxes, it may be 
useful to quote the statement of an expert, such as Mr. Cannan, 
as to the difference between a tax and a rate in England. It is 
well known of course, that the word rate has come to include all 
local, as distinct from imperial, taxes. The reason for the dif- 
ferentiation, however, may not be a matter of such general 
knowledge. ‘The real difference between a rate and a tax which 
is not a rate,” writes Mr. Cannan, “appears to lie entirely in the 
manner in which the financial problem of raising money is 
approached. In the case of a tax, the taxing authorities decides 
that individuals shall make particular payments on particular 
occasions, and the aggregate sum it receives depends on how 
much these payments add up to. Inthe case of a rate, the tax- 
ing authority decides how much it wants in the aggregate, and 
this amount is raised by apportioning the payment of it between 
the various rate-payers in accordance with some definite standard 
made for the occasion, or already in existence. Thus in the case 
of atax, the procedure is by way of addition, and in the case of 
a rate by way of division ; in the case of a tax, the taxing authority 
hopes it will geta certain sum. In the case of a rate it knows 
that it will get it.” s. ®. 


The Indian Village Community examined with reference to the physical, 
ethnographic, and historical conditions of the previnces ; chiefly on the 
basis of the Revenue-Settlement Records and District Manuals. By 
B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A., C.I.E. London, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1896—8vo, xvi, 456 pp. and map. 


De Tocqueville’s observation made a half century ago, that the 
conquest and government of India are really the achievements 
which give England her place in the opinion of the world, is still 
profoundly true, but Englishmen themselves remain curiously 
indifferent to the truth. They administer, as they conquer, by the 
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almost unconscious exercise of a national instinct which has 
raised them within the present century to the first place among 
nations; they care little as a race about the technical processes 
through which their success has been won. This indifference is 
indirectly exemplified by the publication of the volume before 
us. Some thirty years ago the late Sir H. S. Maine, during a 
residence in India, discovered among the fragments of ancient 
society of which that country is a great assemblage, traces of 
village communities apparently resembling the agricultura! 
groups familiar to students of early Teutonic institutions. Rely- 
ing upon the basis of a common Aryan ancestry attributed to the 
Hindu and Germanic races, he propounded in a brilliant series ot 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1870 his famous theory of a 
parallel development of usage and legal thought in the East and 
West. Since that time Maine has been a recognized authority 
upon this subject, and his conclusions, though not undisputed 
elsewhere, have been generally accepted by his countrymen at 
home. Mr. Baden-Powell at length supplies English students for 
the first time with a document the necessity for which might have 
been obvious to persons of another race before the formulation of 
their theories. This consists of an account of the various forms 
of the village as it appears in India, giving proper attention in 
the investigation to the ethnical, climatic and geographical con- 
ditions under which these forms have developed. 

This book has been referred to as (being the tardy collection of 
facts that ought to have preceded rather than followed a state- 
ment of theory) attesting a certain unscholarly impassiveness 
characteristic of the British rulers of India. Its bearing upon 
Maine’s generalizations as to a supposed relationship between 
Asiatic and European village forms, and the probable collective 
orcommunal holding as typical of all primitive communities, 
may be dismissed in a word. Maine supposed the joint-village 
found in parts of northern India to be the unvarying type of the 
entire peninsula; it is found to occur in only restricted regions. 
He also ascribed to it a much greater antiquity than the facts war- 
rant ; the rayatwart, or individual-holding type, which he appar- 
ently knew nothing about, is both the older and more prevalent 
form. The joint-village was presumably introduced into India 
by Aryan and Scythian invaders; it is therefore of comparatively 
recent appearance there—which destroys the argument ascribing 
to all villages a common descent or evolution from this particular 
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type, but does not impair such deductions as can be traced to its 
possession by two widely separated branches of the same great 


family. 

The real importance of Mr. Baden-Powell’s work lies not in its 
relation to a rather outworn controversy but to the accessible 
information upon the subject of village constitution throughout 
India. He confesses, in his preface, “to have felt more con- 
cerned about marshalling the facts of the case and setting forth 
the conditions under which those facts are found, than with 
elaborating arguments and conclusions.” With a professional 
thoroughness now no longer limited to German scholarship he 
exhibits those physical and ethnical factors of the Indian conti- 
nent which necessarily affect the problem. This inquiry—cover- 
ing a third of the volume—leads to a discussion of such land- 
holding customs as can be traced through their surviving repre- 
sentatives to the pre-Aryan occupants of the country. With a 
faithfulness that shows no consideration for the “ general reader,’ 
he searches out the remote and scattered descendants of the 
‘aborigines,’ ’’ and presents by a process of elimination a mass of 
material exhibiting vestiges of custom that can be traced to the 
period before Hindu influence was felt. The important deduc- 
tion from this investigation—the labor of years—is summed up 
in a single modest paragraph: “It will be observed that nothing 
in any Kolarian or Dravidian custom as such, suggest a jofnt tribal 
holding of village or other areas; nor does it show a village 
owned in shares by any particular group of families. Indeed 
the joint-family does not yet seem to be in existence.”’ The 
primitive village in this part of the world, therefore, was not the 
communistic Dorfgemeinde, but one of separate holdings, the 
original of the ratyatwari# in its many forms. Sir J. B. Phear was, 
if we remember rightly, one of the first to show that if pre-his- 
toric man seems to have lived, like many of the higher mammals 
rather apart from his kind, it must have taken his descendants a 
long time to overcome this tendency and become gregarious. 
The tribal stage must in turn have existed long before it devel- 
oped the settled village (as distinct from the encampment), and 
this presumably only as the product of circumstances ; such were, 
in India, the need of clearing and fighting the jungle, of protec- 
tion against beasts, etc. The close community of interest 
brought about by this process does not, as Mr. Baden-Powell 
shows, necessarily involve a knowledge of ownership in land in 
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a modern juridicial sense, but every tribesman was aware of his 
share in the labor or the conflict and was prepared to fight for his 
reward, ¢. ¢. his allotment, if necessary. It was a feeling for 
rather than an understanding of the idea of personal property ; 
it was not, however, the mere conception of co-partnership enter- 
tained by the Russian moujtk in his mir; and herein seems to lie the 
fundamental difference between the separate-holding and the 
joint-village. The universal type in the earliest known society of 
India was the former, not, as has been long held, the latter. 

In general terms we may conclude that to the Aryan and subse- 
quent invaders of India with their monarchical institutions was 
due the introduction of the joint-family into that part of Asia. 
Therefore it is that the communal village is found only in Upper 
India, the special region of their domination. An_ inference 
from this of wider historical interest would be the corollary that 
the Aryan invaders constituted a much smaller group in propor- 
tion to the ‘aboriginal’ inhabitants than is generally supposed, 
and that their conquest of the land consisted chiefly in the intro- 
duction of a higher civilization and their gradual amalgamation 
with the older races ; even this only in the Indus and Gangetic 
basins. Their relation to Indian history is, therefore, analagous 
to the earlier civilizing work of the so-called Bak-Sings in China. 
But this is another subject. The point that especially concerns 
our present inquiry is the comparatively limited area in which 
village communities are found. And among these it is interest- 
ing to note fundamental varieties in character: (1) those due to 
the clan stage of society where each member enjoys the right to 
share equally in the tribal acquisition, (2) those due to the joint 
inheritance of a number of co-heirs of the founder or conqueror 
of the locality, and (3) those due to voluntary associations of 
colonists. The details and internal structure of these different 
forms are examined with some minuteness in the volume before 
us, and the infinite multiplicity of these forms, their partial inter- 
mixture, their co-existence in many places with the other or 
ratyatwart type, and their persistent tendency to degeneration and 
effacement, sufficiently explain the misapprehension of the sub- 
ject on the part of early British investigators. One curious 
result of the British occupation of India has been to arrest the 
ever-changing phases of these villages in their relationship to 
their headmen, zamindars, overlords, suzerain, or each other, and 
by the extension of a permanent Revenue Settlement system to 
crystalize them, as it were, while in a condition of flux. 
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To the student of India, its history and institutions, this volume 
is as interesting and important as to the devotee of that depart- 
ment of historical jurisprudence to which it will by most Euro- 
pean readers be regarded as contributive. Apart from the 
thoroughness with which a very difficult investigation has been 
carried out, the author deserves recognition for his reserve in 
pronouncing conclusive results and for a certain aspect of con- 
sistency in structure and spelling very grateful to those accus- 
tomed to the loose methods of many students in Asiatic fields 
and their vagaries in so-called phonetic systems of transliterating 
proper names. Probably all Mr. Baden-Powell will claim for his 
book is that it sets forth materials in a condition fit for examina- 
tion; it will, it is to be hoped, serve a higher purpose than a 
mere repository of information. Its method might be employed 
with advantage in similar investigations in every country of Asia. 
Its pages are fertile in suggestive comparisons with legal and 
social practices in other lands that ought eventually! to tempt 
students of other peoples and languages to begin much-needed 
work investigating such topics elsewhere. Its recommendations 
of certain easily attainable improvements in the present Agricul- 
tural Tenure Returns are pertinent enough to arouse the officials 
to better their system of collecting and arranging information, 
and, possibly, to quicken in all Englishmen in India that sym- 
pathetic interest in the history and tribal institutions of their 
Asiatic subjects, the evident lack of which is one cause of their 


unpopularity in the East. 
F. W. WILtiams. 


Yale University. 


Etudes a’ Economie Sociale (Théorie de la Répartition de la Richesse 
Sociale), Par Léon Walras. Lausanne and Paris, 1896—viii, 
464 pp. 

In his original plan for a magnum opus, Walras included three 
parts: economic theory, applied political economy, and social 
economy. Those who know the vast amount of work embodied 
in his Zeonomie Politique Pure, which deals with the first of these 
sections, will not be surprised at his inability to handle the other 
two with thes ame thoroughness in the brief labor time of our 
human life. He has on this account decided to publish collec- 
tions of his miscellaneous writings on political and social 
economy, arranging them as far as possible in such a shape as 
to form a connected whole. 
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There is always danger that such a course of action will result 
in a loss of clearness. Essays written in an earlier period are 
based on modes of thought which have become unfamiliar to 
later readers. For instance, much is made of the conception of 
personality in the earlier chapters of the book before us; person- 
ality and free will are made the starting points of the author's 
whole analysis. But the reader of the present day will probably 
find difficulty in understanding what he means by either of these 
assumptions. Is personality a psychical ora legal phenomenon? 
In other words is continuity or is responsibility the starting point 
in the assumption? If we accept the former interpretation, it 
proves too little; if we accept the latter it proves too much, 
There is the same difficulty with the various conceptions of free 
will. 

Another illustration of what will give trouble to the modern 
reader is found in the treatment of property in ideas. The author 
seeks to base this, as he bases many other things, on natural 
justice rather than natural selection ; and he deals with property 
in ideas rather than with property in the means of rendering 
ideas available for others. He also regards property as funda- 
mentally a right of use rather than a right of exclusion; and 
thereby renders the treatment of complex problems of property 
extremely difficult. 

But it would be unjust to criticize points like this without at 
the same time calling attention to the ability which is shown in 
the treatment of many subjects with which the book deals. As 
specially meritorious we may commend the analysis of the phrase 
“taxation on capital” and the proof that much of the supposed 
antithesis between different forms of taxation is based on a very 
superficial understanding of the subject. Whether we agree or 
disagree with the conclusions of the tax policy for the present 
day, there can be no question of the value and interest of the 
theoretical treatment given by M. Walras. a: 2 we. 


Elementary Political Economy. By EdwinCannan. London, Henry 

Frowde, 2d edition, 1897—12mo, 152 pp. 

The former edition of this remarkable little book is so slightly 
known to American readers, that we welcome the opportunity to 
call attention to the present reprint. In no other work known to 
us is so excellent an account given, in small compass, of the 
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fundamental doctrines of modern economics. Clearness of ideas, 
a well-known characteristic of the author, makes the book invalu- 
able to the intelligent layman and to the teacher of elementary 
economics. In this respect it differs notably from most works 
which attempt a condensation of economic teaching. Brevity is 
attained by omitting outlying portions of the subject, and rigor- 
ously excluding controversial matter. What is left forms a com- 
pact but substantial treatise. 

Although the author does not parade the original portions of 
his book, it is not a mere compilation or summary, but the work 
of one who has his own independent point of view. The usual 
division of subject matter is abandoned. The book consists of 
three parts, viz., ‘General material welfare,” or “the unchanging 
laws of political economy,” “Individual welfare under private 
property,” and “ The promotion of material welfare by the State.” 
Especially instructive are the portions which treat of capital 
(“stock of useful material objects”), of “material services”’ 
wealth, of the comparison of incomes, and of the theory of in- 
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How far has the progress of events modified the objections ratsed in 
past times to the practice of taking interest? (Oxford University 
Cobden Prize Essay for 1896). By Percy F. Rowland. Sydney, 
McCarron, 1897, 29 pp. 

This interesting essay is based on the “ Capital and Interest” 
and “Positive Theory of Capital” of Bihm-Bawerk. It passes 
in review the scriptural, Greek, mediaeval and socialistic objec- 
tions to interest,and answers them by means of BOhm-Bawerk’s 
theory that interest, being an agio on present over future goods, 
is inevitable so long as mankind prefers immediate to deferred 
pleasures. Replying to Marx and Rodbertus, who contend that 
labor is the sole source of value, and that the laborer should be 
paid the total value of his product with no deduction for interest, 
the author pertinently asks ‘“‘ Was the laborer to receive in the 
present the entire present value of his work, or in the future the 
entire future value of hiswork? Either of these positions is ten- 
able, but Rodbertus and his followers usually write as if the 
laborer was to receive in the present the future value of his work.” 

But while maintaining that interest is inevitable and therefore 
justifiable, the author is inclined to admit that, prior to modern 
industrialism, when the borrower was usually very poor and the 
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lender very rich, there was real ground for the charge of ex- 
tortion. Even to-day “the ‘sixty per center’ still exists, and 
retains his ancient characteristics. Say what we will, the money 
lender is not an amiable person.” Pursuing this sentiment, the 
author allows it to get the better of his judgment. He is cer- 
tainly misstating authoritative opinion when he asserts that 
“Ruskin is no longer thought fantastic for teaching that a man 
who knowingly deals at a shop where murderous wages are paid 
isavirtual murderer.” Itis not shown how a falling off of demand 
for the wares of a shop-keeper is to have any other effect than 
to decrease the “ murderous wages” or throw the workmen out 
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